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Hieroglyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, 


Anigma's, Sentences, Parables, Reverſes 
of Medalls, Armes, Blazons, Cimiers, 
Cyphres and Rebus. 
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GENTRY of ENGLAND. 


OR His Piece (being ſent me out of 
$V France, as a double rarity, both in 
e W reſpect of the ſubject and the qua- 
| GER lity of the Author)I had no ſooner 
read, then (taken with its ingenuity) I was 
moved to cloathe it in an Engliſh habit, part- 
ly out of envy, that other Nations ſhould glo- 
ry to have out-knowne us in any Art, eſpeci- 
ally ingenious, as is this of Deviſes , which be- 
ing the proper badges of Gentlemen, Coun- 
| manders, and perſons of Honour, may juſtly 
: A 2 ; chal- 
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challenge their countenance and favour, | 
whereunto tis ſacred. [ 
My Author affirmes himſelfe to be the firſt | 
hath written of this ſubje& in his Mother- : 
rongue ; and I might lay = like here, were ith 
not that] find a ſmall parcel of it in Cam-| 4 
dens Remaines , under the title of Impreſes , | 
which are in effect the ſame with Devijes. | 
Thence, you may gather , that the Kings of | 
England, with the Nobility and Gentry, have | 
for ſome hundreds of yeeres (though Devies | 
are yet of far greater Antiquity) both eſteemed ! 
and made ule ofthem : onely in former times | 
they arrived not (as now) to that height of | 
erfection ; for they ſometimes did (as the | 
unskilfull ſtill doe) make uſe of Mottoes with- | 
out figures , and figures without Mottoes. We | 
read that Hen. the 3. (as liking well of Remu- 
neration) commanded to be written (by way. | 
of Deviſe) in his Chamber at Woodſtock, 
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wo dart ec 


Qui non dat quod amat, 101 accipit ile quod optat. 


Eqdw. the 3. bore for his Deviſe the rayes of the | 
Sunne ſtreaming from a cloud without any | 
Motto. Edmond of Langley, Duke of York , bore | ; 


Dedicatory. 
a Faulcon in a Fetter-lock, implying, that be 
was locked up from all hope and polsibiliry 
of the Kingdome. Hen. the 5. carryed a burn- 
ing Creſſet, lometimes a Beacon, and for Motto 
(but not appropriate thereunto) UNE Sans 
PLus, one and no more. Edw.the 4. bore the Sun, 
after the Batrell of Mortimers-Crofle, where 
three Sunnes were leene 1thmediately conjoy- 
ning in one. Hen. the 7. 1n reſpect of the uni- 
on of the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
by his marriage, uſed the White Rofe united 
with the Red, ſometimes placed in the Sunne. 
Bur in the raigne of Hen. the 8. Deviſes grew 
more familiar, and ſomewhat more perfect, 
by adding Moettoes unto them, in imitation of 
the Italians and French (amongſt whom there 
is hardly a private Gentleman, bur hath his par- 
ticular Deviſe ) For Hen. the 8. at the inter- 
view betweene him and King Francis the 
firſt, whereart Charles the fifr was allo preſent, 
uſed for his Deviſe an Engliſh Archer in a 
greene Coat drawing his Arrow to the head, 
with this Motto, Cui ApnxrEo, PrxEsrt, 
when as at that time thoſe m'ghty Princes . 
banding one againſt another, wrought him for 
their owne particular. 
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* 4 learned 


man, 72 the 


pinion that it 
ſhould be Eic 
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The Epiſtle 
To the honour of Queene Tane, (who dyed 
willingly to fave her child King Edward) a 
Phenix Was repreſented in his Funerall: fire 
with this Motto , NascatuR UT ALTER. 
Queene Mary bore winged Time , drawing 
Truth out of a pit, with VErITas TemPoR1s 
FiL1a. Queene Elizabeth upon ſeverall occaſt- 
ons uſed many Heroicall Deviſes, ſometimes 
a Sive without a Motto, (as Camden relates) and 
at other times theſe words without figure, V1- 
DEO, TacEo, and SEMPER Eapen. Kin 
Tames uſed a Thiſtle and a Roſe united , and a 
Crown over them, with this Motto, HEnricus 
Rosas, REGNa JacosBus. Pr. Henry (beſides 
that Deviſe which is appropriate to the Princes 
of Wales) made ule ky os Motto, without fi- 
gure, Fas EST ALioRuM QueRERE REGNA. 
And His Majeſtie that now is , that other of 
CHrisTo AuSPICE REGNo. Our Prince 
beares (as all the Princes of Wales have done 
ſince the black Prince) for his Dewviſe (which 


ziitten # of 0- WE commonly,though corruptly call the Prin- 
, ces Armes) a Coronet beautified with three 


Oftrich feathers, and for Motto, * Icy Die, 


 prittiſotongue, 1. &. T ſerve, in the Saxon tongue, alluding to 


that 
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: Dediatory. 
; that of the Apoſtle, The heire while he ts a childe, 
* differeth nothing from a ſervant. 

The late Earle of Eſſex, when he was caſt 
downe with ſorrow, and yet to be employed 
in Armes, bore a ſable Shield without any fi- 
gure, but inſcribed, Par NurLLa Figura 
DorLoki. Sir Philip, Sidney (to trouble you with 
no more) denoting that he perſiſted alwayes 
one, depainted out the Caſpian Sea, ſurrounded 
with ics ſhoares, which neither ebberh nor 
floweth, and for Motto,Sine RerLuxu. 

Some may object, that in regard Tiltings, 
Tournaments, and Maſques, ( where Deviſes 
were much in requeſt) are for the prelent laid 
| aſide, therefore Deviſes are of leſle ule. 

' _ Wheretol an{wer, that as thole Julting or 
: jeſting Wars are diluſed, ſo have vve now an 
carneſt, though much to be lamented Warre, 
vvhich renders them more uſetull then ever, I 
meane for Cornets and Enfignes ; And' of 
theſe, let me alſo give you ſome examples out 
of the preſent times. On the Kings party, one 
beares for his Cornet-Devile Saint Michael kil- 
ling the Dragon for the figure, and for Morto, 
Quis Ur Deus ? Another is ſo bold as to 
bearc 


The Epiſile 


beare the picture of a King Crowned and Ar- | 


med,vvith his Sword drawne, and this Motto, | 
MEL1us EST MORI IN BELLO, QUAM vi. | 


DERE MALA GENTIS NOSTRA. A third bears 
onely a Dye, vvith U TcunqQut qQuaprarus. 
* rhe vature. A fourth figures the beaſt called an * Ermyne , 


{ts ſay that yyith this Motto, MALLEM Mort Quan Fo- 


this beaſl w'/ s 

rather choſe to HARI. A faft repreſents five hands ſnatching at 
aye, then defile : 

þ:-/wne. A Crown, defended by an armed hand and 


ſword from a Cloud, vvith this Motto, Rev- 


pITE CxsaR1. Afixt figures a Landskip of a_ 


plealant Country, vyith houſes , corne , &c. 
invaded by beggerly people, and for Morro , 
BarRBaRus Has SEGETEsS ? &c. 

On the Parliaments party vve find one bea- 
ring in his Corner,the Sun breaking through a 
Cloud, with ExuRGar ET DISSIPABUNTUR. 
Another repreſents a Deaths-head,and a Law- 
rell-Crown , vvith Mors ver victoria, 

. A third figures an armed man, preſenting a 
{word to a Biſhops breaſt, with Visne Ep1- 
SCOPARE ? the Biſhop anſwering, Noro, 
Nou.o , NoLo. A fourth fayes onely (with- 
out any figure) TanDeM BONa CausA TRIUMPHAT. 
A fift repreſents the Sunne, dilsipating a clou- 


dy 


1 RPUE hong we 
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Dedicatory. 


dy ftorme, with PosT NuBILA PHOEBus. 
A fixt, figures an armed man , hewing off the 
corners of an Univerſity Cap with his ſword; 
and this Metto , MurTo QUADRATA ROTUN- 
DIS, GCC. | 


Now though theſe Devi/es for the moſt part 


' argue wit in the Compolers,yetmany of them 


are either imperfect or defective, which may 
be attributed to the want of the preſcribed 
rules of this Art, which this Treatile doth af- 
ford you,together with a Synopſis or ſhort view 
of Heeroglyphicks, Emblemes , Reverſes of Medals, 


| andall other inventions of vvit, vvhich any 


vvayes relate thereunto. I mighr alſo {hew you 
here how many ſeveral waies Deviſes are uſeful 


* (eſpecially for Seals, being drawn from ſome 


eſſentiall part of the bearers Armes) but that I 


* hold it not fit to foreſtall the Reader in a Pre- 


| face. I am onely to beg pardon for my leſle po- 
* Iiſhr ſtyle, (which I ſhal the rather hope to ob- 


| tain, ſince things of this nature require a plain 


| delivery,rather the elegancy or affected phrale) 


not doubting but thar the diſcovery of this 
Art will yeeld ſo great contentment to you, 


| whoſe wits are eleyate as farre above the vul- 


” Bar, 


o. 


V The Epiſtle, &xc. 
gar, as are your rankes and qualities, that in 
ome Academicall Sesſf10n, you will decree 
the Author to be your Preſident, the Art your 
Exercile. | 


Ex A dib. Interioris 
Templi 27, Mart. T.Þ. 
1646. 
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P'REFAGQGE 


YET: Uſcelli (an Italian Author) ſaith, 
C1 that it belongeth onely to the moſt ex- 

210 cellent Wits and beſt refmed Jud - 
ments to undertake the making of 
Dd Deviles, and that it is a quality 
Which T7 = ſought and def ired by many, but very 
ew have been able to put it m execution. Paulus 
Jovius (one of the choiceſt wits of his time, and the 
firſt that enriched us with this Art) confe efſeth i Mgent!- 
ouſly, that of himſelfe he could never make any one 
whereof he could be entirely ſatisfyed. Johannes 
Andreas Palazzi inferrs from thence, that if it be 
a difficult matter to frame a Deviſe, compleated with 
all its properties, That a Fortiori i is a hard thing to 
preſcribe precepts, and ſcore out the Way to attaine to 
that perfeftion. As for my ſelfe I confeſſe freely, that 
being moved unto and inſtrutted by my late Pncle Ro- 
bert Eſtienne in making Deviles, eight and twenty 
yeares agoe, I made a greater quantity then and found 


i aleſſe labor, then now, that I know the excellency and 
a 2 ſub- 


UMI 


The Preface. DE 
ſubrility of the Art;wherein verily T have taken fo great 
delight, that the exerciſe of Arms , could never divert © 
me from ſo noble an employment, Which hath alwaies 
been to me a Well-pleafing recreation amidſt the fa- 
tigues of war. And as I endeavoured (as neer as poſſi- 
ble) to attaine to the perfe&tion of this Art, T applied 
my ſelfe (with equall care) to read the Greek, Latine, 
Icalian , and French Authors , who have treated of 
Hieroglyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, EAnig- 
maes, Armories, Cimiers, Blazons, Reverles 
of Medalls, Deviles,and fuch like inventions of Wit, | 
which have ſome relation to each other, 1 diſtinguiſhed 
them the one from the other, for my own particular uſe, 
and collefted thence all that ſeemed moſt notable unto 
me. At length being ſollicited by my friends (who had 
a great opinion of my ability for theſe Eſſaies,) I have 
ad ventured to publiſh this little Traftate, devoid of all | 
graces and embelliſhments, contenting my ſelfe onely to 
diſcover to others the light Which I could receive from 
famous Authors , To the end that thoſe who have leſſe 
experience herem then my ſelfe, may reap ſome profit 
thence. And that I may excite” ſome better Genius 
(wherewith this age 1s much more enriched then the pre- 
cedent) to improve my deſign and ſupply my defetts , 
From ſuch T hope happily to gaine ſome favour (though | 
otherwiſe my labors ſucceed not, according to my aime) | 


ſince © 


The Preface. 
| ſince T am the firſt that hath treated of this ſubjef in 


eur mother tongue. In a word, there's no begining, but 
is difficult, nor is there any Peſant (though never fo 
ſimple) that merits not ſome kmd of recompence ; in 
having been a guide and ſhewed the way to a great num- 
ber of Captaines, Who following it, have atcheived their 
noble deſtones. | 

T am then reſolved to entreat of Hieroglyphicks, 
Symboles, and reverſes of Medalls, of the dnci- 
ents (and of thoſe but ſummarily, becauſe many have 
+ already beaten the ſame Tra&) ſince moſt Writers 
draw the origin of them from our Deviles ; Nor will 
T loſe the opportunity to ſay | ſomething of &nigma's, 
Emblemes, Gryphes, and Parables, As alſo of 
Armes, Cimiers, Blazons, Cyphers, and Re- 
bus, which the un-knowing confound with Deviſes, 
according to the neceſſity of the diſcourſe, which ſhall 
oblige us to unfold their differences. We ſhall obſerve 
the definition and Etimologie of Deviles, their origin 
and antiquity, their utility and finall end. We ſhall (to 
render them perfe&) recite the rules of ther bodies, 
which ſome call figures,and of theirMottoes which are 
tern'd Soules and words, with the relation they have 
e:ch to other, the places from whence they ouzht to be 
drawne ,and generally all that 1s to be obſerved m bring- 
ing a Devile to perfettion , yet without undertaking to 


a p eſta- 
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The Preface. 
eſtabliſh ſuch inviolable Rules, either by my owne par- + 
ticular opinion, or in the name of the Italians, but that 
I will ſubmit my Indgment to the more learned in this 
Art. Nor will it be held reaſonable that we altogether 
 ſubje+ our ſelves to the Italian Laws in this occurrence 
of ſo ſmall concernment, ſince in all things elſe they are 
accuſtomed to receive Law from our Armes. 


Henry Etienne 
S* des Foſflez. 


APaxis, 


Acheve d'imprimer pour la premiere fois 
le1o, Mars, 16 45. 


H 


Tomy Noble Friend . 
M' TrHomas Bridunt, 


upon his Tranſlation. 


Ow could I ſtyle, or thinke my ſelfe a Friend 
To thee or Learning, ſhould I not commend 


This curious Piece of thine © So full of wir 
As not to praiſe it, fhews a want of ic. 

Well may I terme it thine, ſo many things 
Added by thee, with rare Embelcſhings. 


The 
The 
The 


ſubject lauds it ſelfe : the heavenly ſpheare 
Elements, and works of Nature beare 
matter of this Art; from whence todraw 


Thelife-conferring forme thou giv'ſt the Law. 
What Enſigne, Armes, or Acionthat aſpires, 


But, 


rocompleat it, an mpreſe requires ? 


What generous Soule will in a noble way 

His Miftreſſe Court, and not his wic diſplay 

In ſome Deviſe ? Let thoſe who have but ſoule 
Enough to cate and drinke this work controule : 
Wits will applaudir, and the moſt refin'd 
Diſcloſe moſt Entertainments for the Minde, 


FW. Ar. 


The Names of the Greek, Latine, 


Italian, and French Authors 
ciredan this Treatiſe. 


Anlus Gellita, 
Alexander. 

Alciat, 

Athbeners, 

Ariſtotle, 

Alexandro Farra, 
Antipater. 

Arvigio. 

Academics Renovato. 
Bibl:. 

Bndaus, 

Barga gls. 
Bartholomy T Aaegio. 
Canſſinus. 

Cicero. 

Clearchua. 

Clemens Alexanarinms, 


Charles Efttewnics hiſtory. 


of Lorraine, 
Diomeaes, 
Donatus, 
Demetrius Phalerims. 
Du Belly, 
A(chylme. 
E #/e bizs 5 
Epittetns, 
Fabins. 
Fr aſftaglato Intronato. 
Gabriel! Simeon. 
Hannibal Caro, 
Her odetiss, 


Hipparchus. 

rape 

Tohannes Bodinus. 
Jaques Torelly Fans. 
Iohannes Andreas Palazzs. 
Lucan, : 
Lredovico Dominics, 
Aoſcopulu. 

Olaus Magn, 
Origen, 

Ori Apollo. 

Ovid, 

Paulus lovin. 

Pbilo the Jew, 
Pythagoras. 

P ier LH . 

Porphiric. 
Pindarn#s. 
Pauſaxia. 
Petrarch., Ev; 
Plutareh. | 
P. Critus. | 
Ruffinus Aquilieyſis, 
Ruſcells, 

Stacines, 

Salmazina. 

Scipione Ammirato. 
T 5potira9, 

Virgil, 

Valle. 

Valerins Prob. 
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Hieroglyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, 


Anigma's, Sentences, Parables, Reverles 


of Medalls, Armes, Blazons, Cimiers, 
Cyphres and Rebus. 


CHAP. L 
Of Heieroglyphicks. 


Px Here is no doubt, but that after the Hebrewes, the 
Egyptians were the firſt that did moſt preciſely 
addi& themſclves to all manner of Sciences ; nor 
did they profefle any one, which they eſteemed 
more commendable, then that of Hierog lyphicks, 
which held the firſt rank among their a Di- 
(ciplines, whereof Moſes had without doubt a perfect 1dea, as the 
koly Scriptures teſtifie : From whence we gather, that he was a0- 
ſolutely perfe& in all the learning _— the Egyptians. er 
ie 


2 of Hieroglyphicks. 
Philo the Jew confirmes this more cleerly in the life of Aofes 
which he hath written ; where it is obſerved, that Joes had 
learned from the DoRorsof Egypt, Arichmerick , Geometry, and 
A1»ſ:que, as well praftick as Theorick, together with this hidden 
Phyloſophic,exprefled by CharaRers, which they term Hierog ly- 
phicks, that is to ſay, ſome marks and figures of living creatures, 
which they adored as Gods : Whence we provethe Antiquity of 
this Science, which had AZofes for her moſt renowned Diſciple, 
And Pythagoras ( whoſe Malter in this Science was <£nophens 
of Heliopolic ) transferred it into Greece, where he enrich'd it with 

many Symboles that beare his name. 
Neverthelefle it isnot probable, that the Egyptians were abſo- 
* Euſebius J1utely the firſt Authors of this Learning, fince * Alexander (1n the 
makes mention Fjſtorie of the Jewes which he compiled ) faith, that Abrahars 
of lus Author. 1;ved ſome certaine time in the City of Heliopolis with the Epyp- 
tian Prieſts, to whom he taught 4ſro/ogir, which he gloried to 
have received by Tradition from Zxoch, And truly, the Principles 
of other Sciences could not be infuſed by A:raham into the minds 
of Poſterity, without theſe kinds of Symboles and <£xigma's, 
which ſerveas a Rind or Bark to conſerve all the myſteries of our 

Anceſtors wiſdome. 

Beſides, God framing this world with ſuch varieties of living 
creatures,ſ{ect before the eyes of our firſt Parents ſome draughts and 
reſemblances, whence men might perceive , as through the tra- 
verſe of a Cloud, the inſupportable rayes of his Divine Majeſty. 
Therefore Epiltcris to ood purpoſe hath noted, that men have 
within their ſoules 5: ©i fe, ſome Symboles and marks of 
his Divinity, whickGod imprints in us,by the Species of all thoſe 
obj<Rts which he ſets before our eyes. *T was for the ſame reaſon 
that ſo many objects which preſented themſelves tothe view of 
Adam, Enoch, Moſes, and the other Patriarchs, were as ſo many 
ChariRers illuminated by theDivine ſplendour, by means where- 
of the Eternall Wiſdame did configne his name into the heart of 
ma:!, And1I am the rather of this opinion, becauſe I ſee, that all 
thoſe, who (moved by the ſame ſpirit) have treated of the myſte- 
ries of eur Religion, have ſhrowded them under the veiles of Fi- 
gures and Symboles ; we ſee nothing more frequent in the one 
and the other Teſtzment. And truly the Hebrewes did ſo efteeme 
this way of ſpeaking and writing by CharaGers , that all their 
pu diſcourſes 
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of Hieroelyphicks, 
diſcourfes which were ſubtile and ingenious, and had in them 
much grace and acutenefle, they called Mas CHA L,which word 
is properly und: rſ{tood of Parables and Similitudcs. 

But that which begot credulity that the Egyptians were the 
firſt inventors of this Science, was the great eltceme they had of 


it, and the multitude of Figures which are engraven by them in 


all Monuments of Antiquity. 

Philothe Jew ſaith, That the Science of the Egyptins is twe- 
fold ; The one vulgar, plaine andexpoſed toall the world,to wit, 
Geometry, Aſtrologie, Aruhbmeticke, and Muſique : The other ob- 
ſtruſe and ſacred, called Hieroglyphicks, which by the meanes of 
ſome Symboles and Exigma's, did containe the grave and ſerious 
myſteries as well of the faculty of Theologie as of Phiſiologie and 
Policy : And this waSonely common amongſt the moſt learned 
Prieſts. Therefore Origen calleth this Science of Symboles, 
tics tuers, holy letters. 

Moreover, the Egyptians were wont to ſay, that there was a cer- 
taine divine power that prefided in the fcience of Hjeroglyphicks 
and illuminated the underſtandings of thoſe who ſtudycd it, by 
expelling thoſe ſhades of darknefle occurring in the Meanders anc 
ambiguities of ſo great diverſity of things, to condu them to : 
perfet and true knowledge of their CharaQters. 

The places whereon they inciſed theſe Figures,toconſerve their 
memory, were their laborious Obeliſques, the well- wrought 
Frontiſpieces of their Temples, and the huge bulk of their Pyra- 
mides, whereof Lxcan makes mention in theſe Verſes : 


Nonanm flumineos Memphis contexere libres 
Noverat, in ſaxu tantum volgereſq,; fereq; 
Sculptaq; ſervabant magicas animalia lingnas. 


Nor yet knew Jemphu (now grand Cairo nam'd) 

With fluid Inke to write what they'd have fam'd : 

Birds, Beaſts of ſtone, engraven ſhapes they us'd, 

As fignes, and bookes, of what they deeply mus'd. 
Amnmiann Marcellinus makes ample mention of the Figures 
engraven upon thoſe Pyramides, and {aith, that they did not make 
uſe of Letters,as we doe, but that one onely Letter did ſometimes 
Genific a word, and one ſole word a ſentence, and did alſo expreſle 
their minds by certain CharaRters ; As by the Bee making Honey, 
B 2 they 
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they meant a King that ought to obſerve moderation and clemen- 
cie amid the rigour of his Lawes : and ſo of other Examples, 
which TI omit, to avoid prolixity. 

Nor did the Egyptians onely make uſe of theſe Hieroglyphicks, 
for that Science did extend to other Nations, even to the Septen- 
trionalls, as Ol/aus Alagnus witneſſes. We have the example of 
1danthura, King of the Scythians, in Clcmens Alexandrinus,who 
threatning Warre againſt Darizs , inftead of a Letter , ſent him a 
Mouſe, a Frog, a Bird, a Dart, and a Plough, giving him to under- 
ſtand, that he would conſtraine him to deliver up his Empire to 
him : By the Mouſe meaning the Houſes ; by the Frog , the Wa- 
ters ; by the Bird, the Ayre ; by the Dart, the Armes ; and by the 
Plough, the Soyle. | 

Others expound it thus : That if they did not fly like Birds, or 
hide themſelves like Mice in the ground, or like Frogs in the wa- 
ter, that they ſhould not avoid the power of his Armes, denoted 
by the Dart. 

The Symbole, Anigma, Embleme, Fable and Parable depend 
upon, and have affinity with this Science, yet they differ in ſome 
reſpets. 


__ 


Crap, II. 
of Symbolss. 


His word Symbole hath a large extent, according to thenum- 
ber of its ſignifications : for being derived oa 73 ovuftounr” 
1 ovuBeno, this word Symbolum mult of neceſſity have many In- 
terpretations, which the Grammarians as well Greeks as Latines 
have noted:: For ſometimes it fignifieth that which any one 
brings for his part by way of contribution to a Feaſt, otherwhiles 
it is taken for the Feaſt it ſelfe : ſometimes for a Scale for Let- 
ters, and ſometimes it ſignifieth the order, watch-word, or ficld- 
word, given to Captaines and Souldiers, and divers other things, 
which draw their origin from thence. Beſides, it importeth a 
kind of preſage or token of ſome future event; ſuch as deſire to 
know more of it may conſult 3oſcopulus. But that which is for 
our purpoſe above all this, it alſo ſignifies the Armes of a Towne, 
or the Medal of a Prince, And as the Greeks made uſe of Symboles 
for their Cities and Lawes, ſy alſo for intricate ſentences _—— 
ica 
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ſticall matters. Therefore R«fſinus Aquilienſis faith , that for this 
reaſon, the Apoſtles publifhed theit Symbole, by which they de- 
clared thir beleefe concerning Religion. Even ſo the Pythago- 
reans ina myſticall and abſtruſe ſenſe, did by Symboles briefly de- 
monſtrate that which they would have to be obſerved. In a 
word, the property of Symboles is tobe concealed and enve- 
loped in Labyrinths of obſcure ſentences, which hath been fo 
much obſerved by Pythagoras,that thercby we know thoſe which 
are his. 
Moreover, Demetrius Phalerizs doth note onething in Sym- 
bolcs worthy obſervation, That a great ſenſe ought to be compri- 
ſed under the gravity and brevity of Symboles, whereof he gives _ 
an example, when we ſay, that the * C:igales ing upon the ground, * Cigales are a 
as much as to ſay,the trees are felled. Therefore brevity mixt with _—— — 
a ccrtaine gravity, comprehending many things undcrone and the 414 mouthl. fl: 
ſame fgnification, is the property ofa Symbole. flyes, which 
There are ſome Symboles which are of the nature of Proverbs, 9r4inarilytiton 
and Pythagor as himſclte made uſe of them, as when he faith , Ex (ak: _ = 
om11 ligne non fit Mercurius, giving to underſtand, That all wits ſcreaking f- 
are not capable of Learning. ſhion)both day 
It isalſo to be noted,that they are of three kinds, Morall, Naty- nd night: 
rall, and Theologicall. And that which is propoſed to us in theſe riying ongly of 
e dew of hea- 
HEL meanes of the Corporeall ſenſes, doth penetrate our ren,whichthey 
UNAECTrita . | raw into :hem 
The lanes Canxſſinus (from whom I have borrowed the moſt by cerraine 
of that which I have ſpoken concerningHieroglyphicks)faith in a ey. 1 
Book he compil:d thereof, That Symboles (in the fignification f, 1:3 ng. 
wetreat of ) arenoother, then the ſignes of ſome intricate thing ; 
or (as Bude would have it) they are but fimilitudes and reſem- 
blances of things naturall. 
Hereunto 1 will adde, That the Ancients themſclves made uſe 
of Symbolcs inftead of Epitaphs, upon the tombes of the dead, 
without any other Inſcription, as it is to be ſeenc in one of Anti- 
paters Epigrammes of a woman,on whoſe Urne were engraven a 
Bridle, a Head-ſtall, and a Cock ; The Cock fignified Vigilance 
the Bridle,that ſhe was the Moderatrix of the houſe;and the Head- 
ſtall, that ſhe was very retentive in words. There is another ex- 
= ple hereof in the learned Sa/mazins his Exercitations upon 
iny. 
4 B 3 CHAP. 


Cult. IT. 
Of the Aniema. 


7 Nigmais a Greek word, which fignifieth an obſcure and in» 
tricate ſpeech or ſentence, ſo that in holy Scripture it is often 
taken for a my{ticall and abftruſe matter, and Philoſophers them- 
ſelves, withotherfamous Authors, have attributed the name of 
Symbole to Amigma's. Gellins ſaith, that -£13gma's are allo cal- 
led Gryphes, from the name of a certain Net, foraſmuch as at Ban- 
quets (where <£93g94"s are much in requeſt ) the anderſtandings 
of the Feaſters are caught (as it were in nets) by obſcure queſtt- 
ons. Amongft the Greeks they alſo took their denomination 
from Cups and Goblets, for that they are uſed amongſt ſuch in- 
ſtruments. But let us leave this Diſceurſe to Grammarians, as al- 
ſo the diffcrence between Gryphe and Exigma, to cometo the de- 
finition. 

Fhe -£#igme (according to Diomedes and Donates ) is an ob- 
{cure ſentence, expreſſed by anoccult fimilitude of things, or it is 
a ſpeech hard to be underftood in refpe& of the obſcurity of the 
Allegory : And for this reaſon Fabins hath written,that the «£»5g- 
294 Was called a very obſcure Allegory es 73 write 79 aiads, 
which ſignifies to ſpeak obſcurely and ambiguouſly. 

The Gryphe (according to Clearchws) is a ſportive queſtion , 
which exaQsan information of the matter, contained in the:fen- 
tence propoſed, be it for honour or reprehenfian. Cicero doth not 
approve theuſe of it in Orations, becauſe obſcurity therein is a 
great defe& : But it may very well be uſed at merryments and in 
Princes Courts, for as much as ſuch queſtions dee whet mens 
wits, and hold them in ſuſpence, to the great contentment of the 
hearers. Now of -£nigma's,ſome are obſcure in words only fome 
intheir ſenſe and meaning 3 and others both in the one and other. 
Theſe are commonly derived from Similitude, Diſlimilttade, 
Contrariety, Accidents, Hiſtory, Equivocall termes, and other 
figures of Rhetorick , according to the variety of La £8. 
Clearchus and Athenens ( whoſe opinions Arles Geline follow- 
eth) doe allow ofch-m in ſerious matters, and in otherfubje&s 
of Phileſophic. In times paſt rewards were affigned to thoſe 
that could explicatc <£#igma's, when cortrary wiſe, thoſe that 
were Non-plus'd by then, were condemned jn a certaine Fine. 

CHAP, 
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CHay. IV, 
of Emblemes. 


g Yo” + an Embleme hath ſome affinity with the <£»igera, 
it difters notwithſtanding in this, that drawing (z it were) 
the Curtaine from' before the figs, it declares the matter 
more plainly : For the Embleme is properly a ſweet and morall 
Symbole, which confiſts of piture and words, by which ſome 
weighey ſentence is declared. See an Example. EEE: 
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Emblemes are reduced unto three prineipall kinds , vis, of 
Manners, of Nature, of Hiſtory or Fable. The chiefc aime of the 
Embleme is, to inftrud us, by fubjeRing the figure te. our view, 


and 


Of Parables. 


and theſenſeto our underſtanding : therefore they muft be ſomes 
thing covert, ſubtile, pleaſant and hgnificative. So that, if the pi- 
Rures of it be too common, it ought to have a mylticall ſenſe ; if 
they be ſomething obſcure, they muſt more clearly informe us by 
the words, provided they be analogick and correſpondent, Thus 
much for the -£»igm994 may ſuttice, fince Alciat , and many other 
Authors have entreated thereof more at large. | 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Parables and Apologues. 


He Parable is aſimilitude taken from the forme to theforme, 
hm to Ariſtotle : thatis to ſay,, a Compariſon in one 
or many afteions of things, otherwiſe much unlike. Thoſ: 
Grammariansare miſtaken, that aftirme, that a Parable cannot be 
taken but from things feigned, for 1t may be drawne from any 
Hiſtory, as well Naturall as Morall, and ſometimes from Fables, 
but inſuch caſe Parables are properly called Apolegues, 1uch are 
thoſe of -£/op. 

There are two kinds of Parables, the one vulgar , which com- 
prehends the common and triviall ſimilitudes ; the other ſacred, 
which is drawnefrom a more holy and myſticalldoAtrine, 
| TI have ſpoken of all theſethings in the firlt place, to the end, 
that viewing the definition and natures of them, we be not hence- 
forth troubled to diſcerne them from Devi/es, whereof we are a- 
bout to commence our Diſcourſe, 


— 


CHaAp, VI. 
of the Etimologie and Definition of Deviſes. 


N this point, Scarcity reftraines me on the one ide, and Super- 

'Auity diftrats me on the other. I find not any man that ſhews 

me the Etimologie of this word, Devi/e : And in its definition the 

Italians have ſo many different opinions, that it is a hard matter 
to diſcover which of them is the beſt. 

Thoſe that have written of Dewvs/es in Latine, as Tipotizs, (who 

| hath 


of Dewviſes. 
hath made an ample colle&ion of them) calls it Hizrographic ; be- 
cauſe ( ſaith he ) it is « more facred ſignitication of the thing, or of 
the perſon, which 1s not onely expreſſed, but alſo impreſſed with 
CharaRers and Letters. He calls it ſacred, not onely becauſe the 
invention 1n it ſelfe is ſacred, if you attribute it tothe Egyptians; 
or for that almoſt every thing was by the Pagans ſeemed holy, 
and tobe honoured with Divine Worſhip ; But alſo, becauſe that 
after the manner of myſteries, it concealcs more then it diſcovers, 
He obſerves, that the Charifters were painted,carved,or engra- 
ven, and the Letters written, either to forme lillables, words, or 
ſentences z Therefore that Author divides Hierography into Hie- 
roglyphick and Symbole: wherecf the firſt is taken for the picture, 
as the other for the inſcription. 

The Italians calla Devsſe an Iwpreſe, deriving it from the verbe 
Imprexdere, which ſignifies, to undertake; becauſe the ancient 
Knights did beare upon their Sheilds a Devs/e, diſcovering the de- 
ſigne of their enterprize, which is called in Italian /»wpre/e, and 
that doth alſo ſignihe a gallant and heroicke ation. Palazzs con- 
founds this word Devi/e(whichhe ſo cals in Italian) with that of 
Linrce , but weetake it not according to that ſignification : Fer 
Lixrces are Badges, Liveries, or Cognizances, and a Devs/+ is no- 
thing elſe with us,but the Impreſe of the Italians,and in that ſence 
Gabriel Simeon takes1t. Therefore I am of opinion, that the De- 
viſe, having the ſame end and ſcope, ought alſo to have the ſame 
originall ; And it is vcry probable, that this French word is taker 

from Architettare:; For when a Maſter Maſon, or Arckitet,un- 
dertakes a building, he layes the Plat-forme and Deviſe of it, to 
make the agreement ; inſomuch,as from this word Devi/e(which 
is the diſcourſe made upon the Strucure of the whole edifice) 
comes the term of deviſing 4 work,or deviſing a building ;that is to 
ſay, to lay the plot or defign of it,and from thence, without doubt, 
cometh this word Devi/e, which is, as an Image of our inclinati- 
ons or affeRions, Beſides, we iavea more particular definition of 
it,in this French werd Devi/er; whercot Ds Beley makes uſe, 
when he faith Devsſer quelqu*'vn,initead of deicribivg cr diſplays 
ing peoples manners : And truly, a man cannot better dep2int the 
humour or paſſion of any perſon, then by making his D-vi/e, Iris 
Dy it ( as Palazz5 ſaith ) that werepreſent and diſcover kymane 
paſſions, hopes, feares, —_ difdaine, anger, pleaſure, j —_ 
nefle, 
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neſſe, Care, hatred, friendſhip, love, deſires, and all other motions 
of the ſoule. This I take to be the true Etimologte of the word, 
which relates more to the purpoſe, and hath a more proper ſignih:- 
cation then the /mpreſ/e of the Italians, fince they doe not enly ex- 
prefle generous delignes by their /mpreſes (as Bargagly faith) but 
alſo all kinds of fancies, and other affeRions, which neverthelefſe 
the verb /mprendere doth not include in the Italian fignification. 

As for the definition of a Devi/e ( according tothe Traft whic! 
Ammirato hath compiled on this ſubject, and entituled, 1/ Rota ) 
the true Dewi/e is that which beareth the piAture of ſome living 
creature, Plant, Root, Sun, Moon, Starres, or of any other corp-- 
real ſubje<&, with fome words,ſfentence,or proverb, which ſerves 
it wcre for its ſoule. Moreover, this Author adds, that a Deviſe is 
no other thing,then an expreſſion of our mind, ora d-claration of 
our tho:2ghts, veyled neverthel-fl: under a knotty conceit of words 
and figures: ſo that being too obſcure, and theretore unintelligible, 
it rather merits the name of an -£igma,then that of a Devi/e ; He 
ſaith further,that as ſome define Poetry to be a Philoſophy of Phi- 
loſophers: that is to ſay, a delightful meditation of the learned : fo 
we may call a Deviſe the Philoſophieof Cavaliers. 

But Bargagli (whois one of the laſt Authors that hath ſeriouſly 
handled this Art) checks this definition of Ammirate, and proves 
it inſufficient,and not particular enough for a Devi/e ; for that the 
Embleme and Reverſe of Medals may be comprized in it : There- 
fore he defines it thus particularly ; faying, That a Deviſe # an a« 
maſcing or connexion of figures aud woras,ſo ſtrictly unitedtogether, 
that being conſidered apart , they cannot explicate themſelves di- 
ftintly the one without the ather. | 

But to give you a definition, which may be efſentiall, and more 
appoſite for the Devi/e, it isneedfull to know the ſubſtance, true 
forme and propriety of it ; Let us therefore ſearch out theſe thres 
parts of the Deviſe in other Authors. 

| The ſecret Academicks of Breſſe hold that a Deviſe is a 
mylticall medlcy of piture and words, repreſenting in a narrow 
roome toall thoſe, whoſe fancies are not altogether blunted with 
want of knowledge , fome ſecret meaning,in favour of one or 
more perſons. 

. Contile is of opinion, that a Devi/e is a thing compounded of fi- 
gures and words, which diſcover ſome gallant and heroick __ 

Ana 
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And (to explain himfelf) ſaith,that the term of Compoſition holds 
the place of a Genus & Predicament inthis definition; That that re- 
ſemblance or relation which diſcovers the Authors intention is to 
be found in the figure, That the words repreſent a ſhort diſcourſe 
in ſome ſort obſcure , the ſence whereof relates to the particular 
quality of the figure, whereto it ſerves in liew of a ſoule : And that 
the heroick defign holds the rank of Difference, being here, as the 
form that ſpecifies the true propriety of the Dewviſe, 

Bargagli doth not altogether approve of this detnition, having 
obſerved, that an cflentiall part of the Devy/e 1s therein wanting, 
which is the Comparr/on, and upon the vord Simlitrde (he ſaith) 
that Author doth not ſufficiently explicate himſelf ; befides that, 
Deviſesare not alwayes framed for noble and magnanjmous De» 
ſignes,but indifferently to repreſent any paſſton of the mind, 

And according to Palazzt,a Deviſe is a means to exprefie ſome 
oneof our more particular conceptions, by the Pourtrait of ſome 
thing,which of it ſclfe hath ſome relation to our fancy, and by the 
uſe of ſome words, which are proper to theſubje&t. This Author 
unfolds alſo the parts of this Definition, putting for the Genme,that 
a Deviſe iu a meanes to expreſſe ſome Conceptions, and for the Dif- 
ference,he addes,that the conceit of our fancie i expreſſed by the Fi. 

ure, and that this Figure # neceſſarily accompanied with a conciſe 
Aotto,By the terme of our ſancie, he ſhewes that *tis in this,that 8 
Deviſe differs from an Embleme,which isput for a general precept, 
:nd not for any one particular perſon, By the fignre of one thing and 
not of d4vers, for that one enely thing ſutficcth to make a perfe& 
Deviſe, though we may make uſe of two or three ; ſo that this 
number, ought never to beexcceded :; neverthelefſe, we may ſay 
that by thoſe two or threc,one onely thing is repreſented. He addes 
thereto, this terme ( of it /e/fe) to the end,that all helpe of colours 
® ( which weuſe in Blazons ) may be excluded. He addes further, 
that it hath ſome relation; that is to (ay, 1t 15 not to be uſed without 
reaſon;to the end,that Cyphers in particuler be rejzeRed, whereof 
the figures ſerve to no other end then to repreſent the names of 
the perſons for whom they are made. And laſtly he faith,that the 
Fignre muſt be accompanied with a Motto, to ſhew the diftcrence 
bet weena Devs/e, and other repreſentations, where words are not 
reqQuiſite,as in Deviſes, where the Motto is an cfſentiall part,giving 
the forme,and as it were the ſoule tothe body, The Commentator 
= Sv | vpon 
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upon Panlu lovin ſaith, That a Deviſe « 4 proper Baage of any 
one,taken to ſerve as an ornament or declaration of ſome thing which 
he hath done, #s to do,or t tif in doing. But this (according to Bar- 
gagliis proper totheReverſe of Medals, where matters ofFaQt are 
repreſented. But amongſt all the definitions,that of Bargagly is the 
moſt exa&t, where he faith, That a Devi/e & no other thing, but a 
particular and rare conceipt of wit which 1s made by mans of a (imi- 
litude or compariſon having for that purpoſe the figure of ſomething 
either naturall ( ſo it be not humane ) or artificiall, accompanied of 
weceſſity with acute ſubtile,and conciſe words. 

The firſt part of this definition is taken for the Genzws : For as 
much as we may expreſlethoſc conceptions by other meanes, by 
geſtures or ations, words, charaRers, and letters, Therefore he 
1mmediatly ſaith,that *:# by way of Compariſos, and therein is the 
principalland cfſentiall difference of the definition ; fince he doth 
not allow that to be called a Deviſe, which hath no fimilitude or 
co:npariſon , with the figure of ſome naturall or artificial thing. 
Theſe termes give us better tounderſtand the difference of the de- 
finition,in explaining the way of the compariſon, which is drawn 
from the nature or propriety of the thing figured ; from whence, 
( as from their proper place ) fimilitudes may be drawn, fit for our 
purpoſe. Neverthelcfſe, he doth notallow usto make uſc of the hu- 
mane figure therein : But addes further, that the figure muſt be ac- 
companied with a coxciſe and ſubtile Motto ; tothe end, we may di- 
ſtinguiſh a perfe&t Devi/e, from that which hath no words ( and 
which for that reaſon merits not that name;) as alſo to diſtinguiſh 
it from Emblemes, Reverſes of Medalls,and ſuch like inventions. 

This laft definition ſeemeth to me the moſt exact and rigorous 
of all : For to {ay thetruth,to ſet forth or defend a perfe& Devile, 
it ought to haveall thoſe conditions, according to the generall opi- 
nion of the moſt learned Authors, And Pals lovize (though hee 
hath not alwayes been ſo exa& an obſerver of that Law, which in 
Deviſes prohibits the uſe of any figure of humane body ) is ſurely as 
well excuſabletherein,as thoſe Authors, who to good purpoſe,and 
gracefully bave made uſe of the Images of ſome falſe Divinities : 
And as for the compariſon,I am cleer of opinion, that in it conſiſts 
the greateft ſlight and ſubtilty of this Art ; Not but that very hand- 
ſome Deviſes may be compoſed by other means : but they cannet 
by perfeR in all points, unlefle they be formed upon ſome compa- 
riſon, - Pe - = M0 


of Deviſes, 


As forthe Connexion of the words with the body of the Devs/e, 
I amof his opinion, that there is no invention that meritsthe title 
of Deviſe,if it bedeprived of a Motto. 


CHAP, VII. 
of the E xcellencie and Viility of Deviſes. 


Neof the advantages which raiſes us above all other living 
Creatures, is the principle and faculty which enablesus to 
communicate and underſtand eachothers will. Hoc enins wo pre- 
flamns vel maxime fers quod collogurmur iter nos, & quod expri- 
mere dicenao ſenſa poſſumus, faith Cicero : But amongit all exter- 
nall wayes of exprefling our conceptions, be it by word, ſentence, 
or geſture; there is one which we call Devs/e, by meanes whereof 
the moſt pregnant wits diſcover to their like, all the motions of 
their ſoule ; their hopes, feares, doubts, diſdaines, aftrights, anger, 
pleaſure and Joyes,anguithes and ſorrowes, hatred and love,defires 
and other heart-poſleſſing paſſions. And by how much this way of 
expreſſion islefle uſua!l with the common people, by fo much is it 
the more excellent : For it iscleane another thing to expreſſe our 
conceptions by a ſoule and a body, or (if you will ) by figures and 
words,then to manifeſt them by way of Diſcourſe. Bargagls faith 
with good reaſon, That a Devs/e 15s nothing elſe,but arare and par- 
ticular way of expreſſing ones ſelf; the moſt compendious, moſt 
noble,:moſt pleaſing, and moſt efficacious of all other that humane 
wit can invent. It is indeed moſt compendious, ſince by two or 
three words it ſurpaſſeth that which is contained in the greateſt 
Volumes. And as a ſmall beame of the Sun is able toilluminate and 
repleniſh a Cavern (be it never ſo vaſt) with the rayes of its ſplen- 
dor:So a Devi/e enlightens our whole underftanding,& by diſpel- 
ling the darknefle of Errour, fills it with atrue Piety, and ſolid 
Vertue.It is in theſe Deviſes as in a Mirrour, where without large 


Tomes of Philoſophy and Hiſtory, we may in a ſhort traRt of time, 


and with much eaſe, plainly behold and imprint in our minds,all 
the rules both of Morall and Civill life ; tending alſo much to the 
benefit of Hiſtory, by reviving the memory of ſuch men, who have 
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of the Excellencie and Piility 
rendred themſelves illuſtrious in all ſorts of conditions, and1n the 
practice of all kinds of Vertue, 

It is the moſt noble way, ſince the perſons, for whom Dev/es 
otght lawfully to bee compoſed, ought to be of a very emingnt 
quality; or of an extraordinary vertue ; ſuch as all Soveraignes or 
Miniſters of State, Emperours, Kings, Princes, Generals of Ar- 
mies, Perſons of Honour, and the moſt renowned Profeſſours of 
Arts and Sciences. And to ſay truth, Princes and their chicte Mini- 
ſters are the perſons that doe moſt earneſtly defire them, as if 
thoſe noble minded Soules ( created by God to command and 
rule ) had received from him a patticular inclination to whatſce- 
veris Divine, or Auguſt, as well on earth, as in the minds of men. 
There are alſo ſome Princes, that have addited themſelves to the 
invention of Devz/es ; of which there 1sno ſmall number amongſt 
the Italians. And with the French, we find the great King Francs, 
who (beſides the glorious Title of Conquerour ) deſerved that of 
Learnings Reſtaurator ; and to whom the Family of the Eft:ennes 
hath ſuch particular obligations : I meane Francs the firſt, who 
caigned himſelf to become the Author of his own Deviſe, where 
he cauſed a Sa/amanaer to be put into a fire with this Italian Mot- 
to, NuTr1sco ET ExTINGO,.e, 1 am nouriſhed by it, and 
periſh by it, As Panlus Fovins doth aſſure us, 

Moreover, the invention is pleafing and efficacious, ſince to the 
contentment of the ſight, it addes a raviſhing of the mind, and that 
tothe ſatisfa&tion both of the one and the other ; 1t brings alſo 
ſome profit and utility, which is the perfe&ion of a work : where- 
fore it ſurpaſſethnot onely all other Arts, but alſo Painting, ſince 
this onely repreſenteth the body and exquiſite features of the face, 
when as a Deviſe expoſeth the rare conceipts, and gallant reſoly- 
tions of its Anthor,far more perſpicuouſly,and with more certain- 
ty, then Phyſiognomy can, by the proportions and lineaments of 
the face. It alſo much excelleth Poetry, in that it joyneth profit 
with pleaſure ; for as much as the molt part of Poeticall inventi- 
ons tend onely to adminiſter delight, when as none merit the Title 
of true and perfe&t Deviſes , unlefle they beget content with their 
gentillefle , and yeeld profit by their DoEtrine. For they not onely 
exprefle our beſt fancies, but alſo render them in a more deligntfull 
and vigorous manner, then that which is uſed either in ſpeaking or 
writing.By the concciptsof the Deviſe,you declare the humour or 
inclination 


of Dcviſes, 
inclination of him that beares it , during the whole courſe of his 
life, and in reſpeQ the inventton of the Deviſe 1s grounded upon 
ſame good deſign, thebeareris obliged, ever to appear to all the 
world, ſuch, as he hath declared himſelfe by it ; as if tt were an 
obligation figned with his hand, and ſealed with his feale, which 
ſhould conſtraine him never to depart from the exerciſe of Vertue, 
or aS if it were a continua!l renewing of the Proteſtation he hath 
made,as well by the Figure, as by the Motto of his D-viſe, not to 
commit any unwotthinefle , nor any thing contrary to that con- 
ccption of mind, 
The cfficacie of a Deviſe ſpreads it ſ{elfe yet further externally, 
ſerving as an example to others ; 1nſomuch, as by its quaint con- 
ceptions and familitudes, the Beholders are excited andenflamed 
to the ſcarch of Vertne, and to propoſe to themſelves ſome ſuch 
gallant defignes. It is not onely uſctull to thoſe that are neere us, 
but alſo to thoſe that arefurther off; yea tothoſe that ſhall come 
after us,by leaving them a perpetuall remembrance of the exce!- 
lencie of wit, & comendable qualities of him that did compoſe or 
bear it : Beſides, it jSa means,much more proper then cither proſe 
or verſe,to make his friends or confidents underſtand his ſecret in- 
tention : a Lover may uſe it , asthe Spokeſman of his affection to 
his Miſtrefle ; a Maſter to his Servitor ; a Prince to his Officers, or 
Subjeas : for thelength of Poems , and prolixity of great Dil- 
courſes in bookes,often foyle the Readers, when as the whole mea- 
ning of aDeviſe is no ſooner looked upon, but conceived by the in- 
telligent Reader, Moreover, a Deviſe [preſents it. ſelfe to the 
eyes of all the world,in being placed apon Frontice-pieces of hou« 
ſes,in Galleries,upon Armes, and a thouſand other places, whence 
it becomes a delightfull obje& to the fight, even whether we will 
orno, and by that meanes we are in a manner obliged ts learne thc 
Conception of him that bears the Deviſe. 

*Tis true, this Art is one of the moſt difficult, that any wit that 
i$acute, and richin invention can practiſe (according to the judg- 
ment of Paxlus 7ovics) and doth onely appeare facile to thoſe that 
never did exerciſc it ; or though they have made ſome Eflayes of it, 
I do aſſure my ſelfe , their Devi/es were not legitimate, northeir 
Rules obſerved : For Devi/cs are not like thoſe Veſſels of 
Earth , which are made as ſoon as thePotter hath caſt them in 
the Mould. Reade Hannibal Caro upon this ſubjet , who 
writes 
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writes his opinion to the Dutcheſſe of Yrbair in theſe very terms, 
Deviſes are not things which are met with iy books, or which are 
made according to the ſndden fancie of an Author ; they often require 
long meditation, and it ſeldome happens that they are created by a 
Caprichio,or an extravagant ſally of wit ; *tis true, ſuch are ſome- 
times better then thoſe, that have made us pumpe a lenger time ; 
but it belongs onely to the expert Profeſſors of that Art, to be thua 
happy in the produttion of Deviſes, 

My deſign in propofing all theſe difficulties hath not beene to 
withdraw good wits from theſe neat Eflayes ;» but onely to ſhew 
that this Art hath this common property with the beſt and moſt 
excellent things of this world, that1t is difficult, and not acquired 
but by a long ſtudy. 
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of the Origin and Antiquity of Deviſes, 


Hoſe (whoſe ſcrutiny into the Origin of Deviſes ſoarcs high- 
eſt) doe deriveit from God himſelte,and affirme that he is the 
firſt Author of them, ſince he planted the Tree of Life, or rather the 
Tree of Knowledg of Good andEvil in the terreftrial Paradiſe,cx- 
plaining himſelf by theſe words, Nz ComtDas. Befides,in the 
old Teſtament in building the Tabernacle & the Ark, be appointed 
the Figures which he would have to be engraven, with his owne 
mouth,zs the Chersbins of Gold, Bells ,Candleſticks,the Table and 
Altar of Cedar ( which is ſubje& to no corruption ) the Br«ſe 
Grates about the Altar, the Powegranets upon the Borders of the 
High Prieſts Veſtment,to ſignifie Concord and Union,and ſeveral 
ſorts of Veſlels, Inſtruments, precious Stones, Figures, Colours, 
Veſtments, and other things.In the New Teſtament, the Paſchall 
Lamb with this Mettoi, Eccs Qur ToLiliT PE8CCcaATA 
Mu nN D1: The Lyon,Oxe, Eagle, and Man, to fignifie the four 
Evangeliſts. It is there alſo where we ſee the Holy Ghoſt deno- 
ted by the Dove, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt by the Pellican, 
who hath ſhed his precious blood for his young ones: we may alſo 
ſee him repreſented there by the Sun, the Rock and the Lilly. 
If the ſoutſe of Deviſes have not ſo noble and ancjent an Origin 
it 
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of Deviſes, 


it muſt bee at leaſt derived from the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyp= 
tians, who by the formes and figures of divers Animals, feverall 
Inſtruments, Flowers, Hearbes, Trees, and ſuch like things accou- 
pled and compoſed together inſtead of letters did deliver their 
minds and conceptions. As when they would fginfre a vigilant 
man, they weuld figurethe head of a Lyon ; becauſe ( according 
to the Naturaliſts ) that Beat {I:epes with his eyes op:n : When 
they would expreſſe an acknowledgment of ſome good turn, they 
painteda Stork, and ſo of others ; whereof inany examples are to 
be ſecn in Orws Apolio(curiouſly tranſlated and commented on by 
Canſinus ) Pierins, Parpbirins, inthe Fourth Book of Abſtinence 


from Meat,and elſe-where. And that which Pocts fajgn of Prozess 


to have transformed himſelt ſometimes into a Lyon; ſometimes 
intoa Bull; ſometimes into a Serpent, fire, water, and into a 
thouſand other ſhapes, proceeded without doubt from this, that 
he was learned in the Science of the Hieroglyphicks This King 

the moſt ancient of theEgyptians)did beare upon his head ſome- 
times the head of a Lyon ; ſometimes of an Oxe, or of ſome other 
living Creature, to ſignifie the conception of his mind, and the 
defignes which he had in hand. 

Againſt this opinion of Andreas Palazzs, Bargaglsaffirmes, 
that Devi/es have no more reſemblance with the Hieroglyphicks 
of the Ezyptians, then with thoſe of the holy Scriptures, which 
exprefſc unto us the my {tcries of Religion, and of all things ſacred; 
nor duth he allow , their Orizin to be derivded from Reverſes of 
Medals ; foraſmuch as they did onely ſerve to repreſent ſome me- 
morable thing, happening at that time, and had no defigne to 
manif«ſt any aff-Rtions or humane paſſions; whereas the De- 
viſe ſerveth to diſcover to our friends or equalls the conceipts 
of our mindes , which Wee would not have knowne to e- 
thers. 

As for iy ſelfe, I am of opinion, that as all Arts and Sciences 
Were not perfe&ed in th.ir Infancy,but were compleated by little 
and little : fo theſc Hieruglyphicss and Symboles were a Species 
of that, which we call Devi/e: For it is certain, that under theſe 
veiles lye hid ſome rare meaning, and that thoſe who fiſt framed 
Deviſes had no ether Idea then onely that. 

But ( ſcttipg aſide the Hicroglyphicks ) doe we nor ſee x great 
reſemblance of Deviſcs, even from the time of the Theban Warre 
| | D ( which 
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(which was 1300. yeares before the Incarnation of our Saviour 
as £/chylus noteth, in his Tragedy, entituled , The /eves before 
Thebes, where (ſpeaking of Caparem ) he faith,that in his Shield 
he had a naked man painted with a flaming Torch in his hand,ind 
theſe words written in Letters of Gold, Jn BxuSLERAYLA 


C1Ts, 1 willburs the City. Theſ1me Author (ſpeaking of Eteo-- 


cles )iaith, That he bore upon his Buckler or Shield the piRure of 
znarmed man,placing a Laddcr againft a wall, with theſe words, 
Mars MESME NE Mz PouRrRa REPpoussER Ds 
La MuURAILLE, 4. e. Mars himſelf ſpall wot repulſe me from 
the wall. We ec in Pindarm, that inthe ſame Warre, Amphiaraus 
bore a Dragon on his Shield, Szacizs likewiſe writeth, that Capa- 
news and Polynices bore,the one an Hydra, the other a Spynx. The 
Ancients for the moſt part made uſc of theſe kind of Dev4i/es in 
_ Shields, and Cimzers, or habiliments for the head, which is 
plainly ſeen in Yirgil, £ncid. $, when he numbers the people that 
came inthebehalf of T#r»5, againſt the Trojans. Therefore in 
this I approve the opinion of Palazzs, and reje that of Bargagls, 
though it be trae, that all therules of Deviſesare net there obler- 
ved ; for in ſome, you may ſee hamane figures and bodies without 
ſoules or words : But theſe Cenſurers ;{hould kave lived before 
thoſe Ancientsto have preſcribed them the Law, -I ameafily per- 
ſwaded,that if thoſe inventions of wit merit not the name of De- 
viſes, that they haveat lealt a great affinity wich them, and that 
they werethe Patternby which ours were contrived. But (I be- 
ſeech you) ſhall we not approve of that which weread in Pas{a- 
#145 concerning Agamemmen, who going to the Trojan Warres, 
bore the head ofa Lyon carved upon his Shield ( te intimidate the 
enemy ) witktheie words. 


Hic Pavor EsT HomMIlnum, MANnIBus GzRIT 
Hunc AGAMEMNON. 


This Agamemnon 1» hi hands doth bear, 
Toftrike you mortalls with a pannick feare. 


For we may perceive init ſomeeffentiall parts ofa Devsſe ; the 
figure taken from nature, and without hutane face, accompanied 
with 
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with words,and a fit compariſon, propoſing a gallant defigne,and 
a particular conceipt of wit, That alſo which Cz/ar fixed on the 
Gates of his Palace , canpot be altogether rejefted by Bargagli, 
though he approve it not : *Twas an Oken Crown, which the 
Romancs called C:v1qze,to fignific, that his aff:Rion towards the 
people was ſo tender, that he made more account of the preſerva- 
tion of one Citizens life,then of the deſtruction of many Enemies; 
That was at leaſt intelligible in thoſe times, when all the world 
knew that the Civique Crown was given for a Guer4ern to him 
that had ſaved a Citizen : do we not ſee that it declares a conce- 
Ption, and propoſes that which he defiresto execute? Is not this 
deſign commendable,and doth it ner favour of Gallantry? 

As touching the Hieroglyphicks , and the Symboles of holy 
Seripture, which Bargags zthirms to havene reſemblance with 
our Deviſes ; becauſe by them ſacred myſteries and points of Re- 
Ligion were oncly propoſed : will he baniſh Piety trem the De- 
viſe ? will he that fo noble and fo excellent an invention ſhall 
ſerve to no other end,but to cxprefſe our amorons conceptiers,our 
hatred, joyes, ſorrowes, friendſhip, ambitien, and other humane 


paſſions? How many Devs/es of Kings, Princes, & Perſons of qua- 


lity, do we ſee wholy replenithed with devotion? We have a 
number ef Examples in Tipotize his colletisn of Devi/es, which 


he hath ſo learnedly and piouſly expounded. How many myRi-. 


eall and f:cred enes are there in his firſt Tome, as well of the Hely 
Croſle, as of thebl:flſed Sacrament ? 

I confefle Medals are flomwhat more different, inthat their ſcope 
was but to immortalize the memory ef Emperours, Conſuls, and 
Republicks,ſetting torth, as in a Tablet,their moſt heroick aRions 
angdhopes, as being found that the memory of them would conti> 
nue longer in braſſe,filver,and gold,then inHiſtories written upon 
paper; yet there are ſome of them that reſemble our Devs/es, as 
that of Yeſþatian, where there 1s a Dulfhin about an Anchor, as 
who ſhould fay, PRopERA TaRkDMG It is true, this wants 
words, which are an flent1al! p:rt of a Deviſe (according tothe 
opinion of Bargagl: ) but asT have already ſaid, nothing is perfe- 
&R<cd at Its firlt birth ; beſides, fome Ttzlian Authors of no mean 


eſteem, ' do admit in Devi/es a figure without words, and werds - 


without a figure. Then icarching necrer band for the Origin of 
Deviſes,let us obſerve withP a#l570vime,that the ancientKnights 
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and Paladins of France ( the memory of whom is not altogether 
fabulous) had exch one a particular Badg, whereby to expreſſe his 
humour or deſign. Renaldus of HMontauban bore a Lyon barred : 
Ogier the Dane a ſcaling Ladder : Salomon of Beraign a Chequer 
board : Oliver, a Griffin : Affo/phus, x Leopard ; and Canres a 
Faulcon, and ſoof others : As alio the Knights of the Round Ta- 
ble of Arthar King of Brittaine,and many others, whereof exam- 
ples are to be found in all ages,as we may read in Palazz;*s Trea- 
tiſe of Deviſes; Neverthelefſe, I muſt not omit the ancient Devs/c 
of 4 Priiice ſprung from the race of the French Kings, which is of 
Charles, brother to Letharizs King of Fraxce, the firſt Duke of 
Lorraixe,that enjoyed that Dakedome ind pendent,ind in reipe& 
of that freedome and immunity, took for Devi/e an arme armed ; 
ifluing out of a cloud, in the yeerc 983. as Charles Eftienne reci- 
teth in his Hiſtory of Lorrain, : - 
Furthermore, wee may finde in Hiſtories, that all Kings 
have had ſuch like Dewi/es, ever ſince the raign of Barba- 
roſſa, under whom it was ordained, that all Soveraignes ſhould 
diſtribute marks of noble Families ( which wee call Armse) 
to thoſe gallant Spirits , which ſhould render themſelves ta- 
mous, by their hceroick ations inthetime of warre : But fince in 
this latter age,that the uſc of Blazons hath been in vogue,the phan- 
raſticall inventions of Cimiers , and thoſe diverfified piQures 
wherewith Eſcotcheons are beautified,are alſo introduced, as we 
may ſee in many places,eſpecially in antient Churches. And P ax 
Ius Fovixs ſaith, that above all Nations, the French are moſt cu- 
rious in theſe kinds of Devs/es,and that at the time of Charles the 
8, and Lewes the 12, paſliog into Italy, all the French Captaines 
made ule of them to adorne their Eſcotcheons, and to enrich their 
Enfgnes, Banners,Guidons,and Cornets, whereby their Troopes 
and Companies were diſtinguiſhed. And from hence the Italians 
learn'd the uſe of Devs/es, in the compoſure of which at this day 
they appearte bc the molt ingenious. 
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| Rules for Dewviſes. 
\ \ 7 E E arenew enring into a Sea, little known to theſe of 
| our Nation, where the Sands are imperceptible,the ſhelvs 
levell 
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levell with the water,the current troubleſome, the tide incertain, 
and the Coaft infrequented : Therefore tis requiſite, we ſtrike x 
part of our Sailes, and ſteer on with a gentle gale, till ſuchtime as 
we ſhall conſult our guides , and take adviſe of the moſt expert 
Pilots, and Maſter of our Ship ,” who hath much more then we 
frequented this Ocean. 

Our guide ſhall be Pauls Fovics, who firſt enterprized this 
voyage ; Ruſcell;,Palazzi, Contile, Ammirate, and other Italians 
ſhall be the Mariners I moſt conſult in this Navigation : But Z ar- 
gagls (wholaft went this paſſage, and who hath with moſt dili- 
gence ſought our the Coaſts of this Sea, who made the Card, moſt 
carefully obſerved all the dangerous paſſages, and hath made a 
great return by his imbarqment ) ſhall be acxnowledged for the 
moſt expert Pilot,and furc Conduttor of our Navigation. 

We will therefore propoſethe tenents of the friſt, and compare 
their opinions withthe laſt,to conclude at length upon all matters, 
circumſtances,and conditions of Devi/es. 

Panlus Jovi propounds five Conditions requiſite ina perfe& 
Dewsſe, 

1. Firſt, a Juſt propertion or relation ef the Soule to the 
Body. 

2. That it be net ſo obſcure, as to need a Sybill to interprete it ; 
nor yet ſo plain,as the common people may comprehend it. 

3- Thatabove all things, it have a ſweet appearance, which 
ſhall ſucceed, by inſerting therein either Stars, Sun, Moen, Fire, 
Water, green Trees, mechanicall Inſtruments, diverſified, and fan- 
taſticall Beaſts and Birds: Howbeit, I am of epinion, that co- 
loured figures are not reccivecable inthe bodies of Devsſes. 

4. That it muſt not have any humane figure. 

5. And that the Motto ( which is the ſoule of the Devi/e) be in 
a ſtrange language,or other then thatwhich is uſed in theCountry, 
wherethe Dev3/e 1s made, to the end, that the intention of it bee a 
little removed from common capacities. 

— A Deviſerequires five Conditions more; whereof the firlt 
13, | 

I. That the Motto be conciſc or briefe, but not doubtfull ; inſo- 
much,that the ſoule ſhall be the more perteR, when it exceeds not 
the rumber of twoer three words, unlefle it be of an Hemilticke 
or whole verſe. - 
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2, Tt muſt be obſerved,that the body and ſoule(being very com- 
pleat) do not produce tooambitiousa conceipt,leaſt he(for whom 
it is made) be accuſed of vanity and preſumption. _ 

3. A Deviſe ought to reliſh ſomewhat of magnanimity, gene- 
roſity, and ſabtilty. P 

4. It muſt ſatisfie the cyeby the bedy,and yeeld content to the 
mind by the ſeule. | 

5. Thoſe Deviſes, which have but one enely word or one filla- 
ble,are held by this Author very abſurd, 


—— 
| ——— 


CHAP. X. 
The opinion of Hieronomy Ruſceth. 


Uſcells (contrary to the opinion of Panlws 7ovins) ſaith, that 
the Motte of the Deviſe ought not to be called the Soule, 
though the figure repreſent the body, As in all other ſubjects 
where there is a body, it doth not follow that there is al wayes a 
ſoule,as in Muſick we may ſay, the Notes repreſent the body, and 
the wordsare correſpendent to the Soule : But if the Devi/e muſt 
havea Soule, it wonld rather be the intention or ſignification then 
the werds. 

Hediftinguiſheth Dewv/es into two kinds,the one with,and the 
other without words. 

Figures were heretofore mere commonly joyned to Devi/es 
then Mottocs; becauſe the figures were known to every one, but 
the Mottoes were not fo generally underſtood. 

As forthe opinion of thoſe, who affirme, that the Motto ought 
not to be called Soule,Re/celli confirms it ; for that,ſaith he, other- 
wiſe it were to admit of Bodies without Soules, there being De- 
viſes which have ho Motto's, and are neverthelefle approved of. 
Notwithſtanding, he concludes, that it would be a very difficult 
thing to aboliſh the uſe of theſe two termes, or that ancient man- 
ner of ſpeaking of Bedy and Sonle upon the ſubje& of Devs/es; 
though in truth the Motte be lefſe then the ſoule of a Devi/e, then 
is the intention or deſigne of an Author. 

According to the jadgment of this Author;a Dewi/e (to be true 
and perfet)ought to have all the conditions tollowing. It muſt 
be 


for Deviſes. 
be invented and compoſed with conveniencie,quaintnefſe, ſecuri- 
ty,and tothe glory of its Author. Beſides, he addes,thatche Figure 
and the Motto are its neceflary parts, the oneto allurethe eye, the 
other to invadethe mind, This is allo Panlus ovine his opinion in 
his Fourth Confideration'! But beſides thele Conditions, and e(- 
ſentiall parts, 1t muſt have ſome qualities, which are properunto 
it,clecrnefle ard brevity, and above all, this laſt is of neceſlity re- 
quifiteas well in the Body as ia th< Soulc : For the parts of the 
Body, or the ſubliantiall Figures of the Devi/e, muſt not be more 
then two,nor muſt the words exceed the namber.of three, unl fe 
it be to make uſe of an half verſe, or at the moſt toaccomplith the 
whole one : Howcver ſome Authors are not fo ſcrupulous,as not 
to admit of averſe and ahaif tor their Motto, but ſurely thoſe are 
net commended, nor dothey {ſucceed well ; foraſmuch, as the 
great number of words doth confound the Motte with the Figure 
in ſuch ſortthat thoſe Deviſes whichare expeſed and born ordina- 
rily at Tournaments or Maſques, wonld not be diſtin&tly known 
in this form by the Spetators. Wee-may ſay the like of thoſe that 
are uſed upon Standards, Enſtgnes,Corne<ts,and Coynes,in reſpect 
of the little roome wherein they areccomprized. Therefore when 
the Motto is ſhort, the figure doth diſcover it ſelf more calily, and 
the words are better retained inthe memory ; But if at firſt ſight, 
they be not underſtood”, the knowledge of themis found out by 
meditation: And by refleing the cyes of tze mind uponthe Idea, 
which we there retaine,we come at laſt to penetrate the meaning 
of the Author. 

For the preciſe number of one,two,or three figures, it muſt be un- 
derſtood of different Kinds or Species, & not of individuals: &for a 
p: rfe& example, Ile propoſe to youthe Devi/e of Card: De Me- 
dicss, where he hath many little Stars and a Comet, which we ne- 
vetthelefletake but for two figures, becauſe thoſe Stars without 
number repreſent but one onely Spectes ; As alſo in that of the 
Duke of Mantxa,the two Swans which fight againkt an Eagle,are 
taken but tor the nature of the Swan. It may happen notwithſtan- 
ding that in theſelf-ſame Dewvs/e, there be four Figures of ſeverall 
Species, ſo well diſpoſed and with ſuch relation each to other, 
that they may ſeemeeſlentiallto the ſubj<&t, and by conſequence 
equally neccflary to the body of the Deviſe; And ſo we may re- 


preſent a Diamond upon an Anvile, with two hammers, beating 
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upon it in the mid'ſt of the fire, for ſo much as then the number 
of all thoſe inftruments is determined by the unity of the aRion, 
whichis _—_ commonunto them, and whichonly intends the 
breaking of the Diamend. 

We are ſometimes obliged ( as well for ornament as for better 
expreſſion )to adde to the Figures a Landſhip, Sky, Earth, ether 


'Element,or ſuch like thing, yet without being ſaid to exceed their 


preciſe number, As you may ſee in the Devi/e, where there are two 
Columnes,the one of a Clond,the other of Fire, with this Motto, 
EsTzs Du cus,Be ye the Conduttors,having over all a Heaven 
whoſe Sun reſted on the Column of the Cloud, and the Moen up- 
on that of Fire, to demonſtrate more plainly, that two Columnes 
ſerved as a condud tothe people of 1/rae/, the one in the day time, 
the other in the night. This licence is permitted to Authors, which 
abuſe it not , - but uſe it with diſcretion ; without which, there is 
neither rule,nor Maxime ſo certain,that can ſucceed happily. 

Againſt the particular opinion of P«axlus ovine 1n his Fifth 
Confideration,excellent Devs/es may be met with,that reſult from 
the conjunQion of one Figure with one ſole word; ſo that they ſort 
well together, and doe not ſignifi one and the ſame thing ; As 
in that known Dewvi/e of Feſtina lene : For that were,totake two 
ſervants, to the end, that one might ſerve the other, and not that 
both Chould ſerve the Maſter : For the Author of a Dev:/e makes 
choice of two ſubjeRs for his delign : to wit, the figures and 
words,that they may ſerve to convey to theeyes, eares,and thince 
tothe mind, the fancy or conception of him that compoſed or 
beares the Devi/e, 

Thoſe figures that require a diverſifying with colours, are not to 
be uſcd,nor things that are hard to be diltinguiſhed;in which rank, 
we place certain hearbes whichreſemble one another, as Parſley 
and Hemlock,and ſome Birds,as the Linnet and the Sparrow. 

Thoſe figures of Devi/es are excellent, which are taken from the 
Armes of ſome Family ; to which, ſomething is either added, di- 
miniſhed or changed, according to the ſubj- that is in hand, and 
in purſuance of the defigne we have, in favour of the perſon that 
bears that kind of Blazon. 

Ruſcels condemns Paxlus lovime of ignorance in matter of De- 
vs/es (though he be otherwiſe a learned Hiſtorian)and principally 
for that ke altogether rejeeth from Devi/es,the figure of —_— 

oay 
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bedy, though elſewhere he practiceth the contrary, by approving 
ſome of that ſort inſerted in his owne Treatiſe, and (amongſt o- 
thers) that of Lews Sforce, where there is a Blackamore, who 
with a Piſtol] kills a Lady ; That which he himſelf« made for a 
Lord, his particular friend, where there 1s an Emperour upon a 
Triumphant Chariot with this Motto, SERvus CunnruPor- 
TATUR EODEM , the Slave # carryed by the ſame Chariot , 
and the Deviſe of the Duke of Florexce, with many others, by 
which we may well perceive, that that Law, which the Lee:ſlitor 
himſelfe makes no ſcruple te violate, is inconfiderable. Then is it 
in vainetopretend to exclude humane figures by authority, ſince 
the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, the Medalls, as well of the 
Romans as Grecians, and finally allthe Memorials of Antiquity, 
arefullof them ; There 1s much lefſe reaſon to debarre the uſe of 
them in Devi/ſes : For why ſhall it be lawfull to make uſe of the 
Figures of Plants, living creatures, and mechanicall inſtruments, 
or other things wrought by the hand of man, and ſhall yet be pro- 
hibited to uſe the figure of the man himſclfe, which is neverthe- 
lefle the mc ft excellent of all? It is true, it would not be ſecmly 
to inſert ina Devi/e, the figure of a manonely clad after the ord:- 
nary faſhion, becauſe that would be too common, bur it would be 
more fit torepreſcnt him diſguiſed, as they doe in Maſques and 
Mommeries. Tis Author approves of the figure of women in 
Deviſes, whether they b- repreſented naked or clothed,as alſo that 
of Nymphs, Satyres, Termes, or ſuch like Divinities , which are 
not uſuall in our ſight, and whereof the repreſentation may hand- 
ſomely make up the budy:s of Dewi/es, as we ſce in ſome exam- - 
ples, as well Ancicnt as Moderne. z 


Deviſes and Emblemes have this common reſemblance with 
each other, that they may be indiffcr-ntly uſed with or without 
words; And their difference is taken fiom this, that the words of 
the Embleme may demonſtrate things univerfall, and hold the 
rank of morall prec:pts, which may as wel ſerve for all the word, 
aSfor the proper author of th: Z»b/:m, This gencrall applicati- 
on of the Motto, is a great error ina Deviſe, which ought to be 
particular, and the words th-reof >:0per and ſutable to the perſon 
onely, in whoſe favour the Devi/e is made. Neverthelefle, this 


Condition hinders vor, but that the Devs/e which hath been by me 
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already uſed, may alſo ſerve another day to expreſſe the ſame in- 
clination, defigne or paſſion in ſome other perſon ; yet we muſt 
not conclude by this, that the Devs/es of Fathers ought to ſerve 
his Children, unlcfle they bearethe ſame Armes, have the ſame 
inclinatiens, or be continued in the ſame offices. So States, and 
ſome particular Families, retaine Kill for their Devi/es, the Co- 
lomnes of Hercules, the Golden Fleece, Saint Adichacel, and other 
badges of honour. 

Theſame Author pretends, that it is neither vice nor theft to 
appropriate to ones ſelf the Devi/e of one that is already dead, ſo 
that there be ſomcthing added or changed, according to the de- 
fine in hand, Was it not with this licence, that a certain Pedant 
took the Deviſe which the deceaſed Robert Eſtienxe made for 
the Duke of Sify, ns then Grand Malter of rhe Artillery ? Ha» 
ving therein piaced an Eagle, holding + Taunderbolt , and theſe 
words, Que JusS A Jovis, As farre as the commani of 
7wpiter, This 111pudent Plagiary could not be content to keep 
the Condition of that Licence, but without changing atittle, he 
took the bolidnefle to apply it (as an invention of his owne) to 
the Marqueſle of Ro/ny, fonne of the ſaid Duke, and in his Fathers 
life time. 

He obſerves allo another difterence betweene Emblemes and 
Dewviſes, which is, that in thoſe, we may have many figures, but 
in theſe, oncly three, 
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_—— r-quire the ſame qualities, as the Figures, that is to 
lay, Cleerenefleand Brevity, which muſt be obſerved, ac- 
cording ts the circumftances ot time andſubj.t, whereupen the 
Dewviſe is trade, as if it be onely to be ſeen at one timegat a Juſting 
or Maske, then it cauſt be plaine and intelligible, but it the Deviſe 
befcra longer continuance, then we muſt adde ſome ornament, 
grace or majeſty, torender it lefſe common. 

The amorcus and morall ones ought not to be ſo obſcure ( as 
7ovims would have it) fince they ought to be underſtood by the 
| generality, 
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generality, otherwiſe they would be fruitleſſe, eſpecially the 2mc- 
rous, unl:fle the author defire, that the Devi/e be not apprehended 
by any perſon, but his Miſtrefſe, and fo of others. 

I am ef opinion with P, 7ovins, that the Mattocs of Devi/es 
which are for continuance, ovght teſpeak in a ftrarge linguage, 
and the amorcus ones and ſnch as are for Tournzments, Mzst:es 
and Comedies,in a vulgar, or at lealt a knowne tongu», fince ny 
are but for a ſhort time, and are expoſed tothe vicw « the un» 
l:arned. 

Tae plurality of words doth no lefſe incumber the zpprehenfion 
of the Dev#/e,then the great number of figures. It is a hard thing to 
expreſle one's ſelf &y one onely word, 2 or 3.futiice to render a ve=- 
ry exquiſite Devs/e,xnd the more it exceeds that number, the leſs 
gentle is it, nnlefle it be to uſe an Hemiſtick or whole vcrſe, be it 
Greek, L:tine or any other ſtrange language, which is 1n reſpc&t 
that vcr{cs or meaſured ſentences have a certain grace, harinony 
and cadence, which cauſe them to be read with facility, znd retct- 
ned with dclight., 

As for the connexion of the figure with the Motto, we muſt t2ls 
heed that the words doe not explicate the frgure, but rather that 
the fizure lead ther. ader tothe underſtanding of the words, and 
that the Murto, difunitcd from the figure, may not have any figni- 
fication, As in the Devi/e of the Dake of Ferrara,snv; /znv7n, [0 all 
things. Theſe words conſidered apart from the figure, which 
repreſenteth Paticrice, ſigoihe jutt nothing, 

We mult alſo take hced, not to make any mention of the figure 
in the words , as if in the body of a Deviſe there be the repreſen- 
tation of a Myurtaine, in any caſc ſpeak not of Mountaine in the 
Motto. 

The b<cit Motto'sare thoſe which have no verbe expreſſed, Pro- 
vided the verbe be ſuch as may eaſily be underſtood, without equi- 
Vecation. | 

* Dewifes are made to repreſent our ſ:lves or ſome other Perſon, 
deare and confiderable unto us for a Lady we love, for our Prince, 
or for ſome ſuch particular perfoithofe which are made tor others 
are more rarc ; but T doe not underitand it a making for another 
whel frame aDevi/e for a perion of quality that requ: ſted itof me, 
for I do then but give him the invention, and lend him my la- 
bour ; For a Deviſe ought not to acknowledge ary other _ or 
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legitimate poſſcſcr,but the perſon in whoſe favour it isinvented. 

In Deviſes which we make for our ſelves, the author is figni- 
fyed, either by the figure alone, or by the Motto alone, andfur- 
thermore ont of the figure and Motto both, that is to {ay,ont of the 
whole Deviſe. He is repreſented by the figure, when he feigneth 
the figure to ſpeake for him, by ſaying that which he would fay, 
if he were in it its place if there be two figures, the Author 15 re- 
preſented by one alone,or by both, whichis done morerarciy, 

An Author expreſſeth himſclt quaintly by the Motto, when he 
feignes it to ſpeak,not tothe figurc,but to himſclt or tothe people, 
23S in this, where thereis tie garden of Heſperides, the golden 
apples, and the dragon dead before the doore, with theſe words, 
Yo Mzjor LAS GuARDARE, le gnardthems better : For 
here he ipeakrs not tothe figure, but of the figure to himſelf, by 
the Motto; ſomtimes he declares himſelte by ſpeaking to the 
fizure of the Deviſe,as in that of the 2 Columncs alleadged before, 
EsTE DuCEzs. 

When the Author himſelf is neither comprehended in the 
Motto nor in the frgure, we may then ſuppoſe, that he is excluded 
the Devi/e, and that he herres another ſpeaking to him, or giving 
hita adviſe : As in the Deviſe, where there is an arrow , which 
being direAly in the middle of the white, cleaves the pin with 
this Motto, Bam &7G-, fpoot thus. 

There be others, by which we can neither conceive whence 
nor to whom the Author ſpeaketh , whether within or without 
the Dewiſe ; But it ſeemes that the whole Deviſe is indifferently 
addrcficd either to the people, or to the Author,orto his Miftrefle, 
or ſome other, as th! Temple of 7410 Lacinia, whoſe Motto is 
Junoni LAC1NIZ. 

But the molt perfect Devi/es are tho'e, whoſe bodies and ſoules 
are taken as w«!l for others, as for the Author. As the Chariot 
of Phaeton with this Mottu, MED10 TutTiSS1Mus IB1SQÞ 
T how ſhalt goe ſecurely in the middle, that 15 to ſay, neither too high** 
nor too luw : For it feemes, the Author ſpeaks to himſelfe, with: 

a minde ercliaing i» med/ocrity, and by way of adviſe addrefſath 
himſelfeto others, Thus we ſee that this Devyſe is very excellent 
an all her properties, having a very recreative figure, a gentile Mot- 
to, an intention, whereof the morality is very profitable, and an 
admirable addrefle as well to the Author as to others. 


When 
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When the Motto is taken out of ome approved or wel known 
Author, it requires the fewer words, provided the reſt be eaſieto 
divine at, 5$1n the Deviſe, where there is a Tree, whereof one 
branch being cnt off, 2yother buds forth, with this Motto, U n © 
AvuLsSo, onxebeing plu:kt off : which being taken out of YVir- 
gil, ſafficeth forthe d: clar2tion of the figure, becauſe the reſt of 
the Verſe, Non Drer1cit ALTER, another # not wanting, 
is eaſily underftood. 

See here the moſt part +f Ru{ce4i's conceptions upon the ſubjet 
of Deviſes, which I ccll-&ted out of his Book, and have tranfla- 
ted with all pouſflible hd. lity, 


” — 
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The opinion of Scipionc Ammirato #pon Deviſes, 


Ww Hofoev:r would compoſe a work, that may havye'the ver- 
tue and cefficacie of a Devi/e, mnſt doe it in ſuch ſort , as 
the body may have a connexion with the ſoule, that isto ſay, that 
the words may rclate to the figure. 

This Author accords with R#/cels , that it importeth not of 
What lavguage the words are, ſo they be pleaſant and acute ; ne- 
verthclefle with Panlus 7ovins, he preferres the Latine Tongue a- 
bove all others, as being that, whichis moſt generally knowne,and 
common to all Nations of the world : And for my owne particu- 
lar opinion, I think that thoſe Mottoes are much more exquiſite, 
and better acceptcd, which are taken out of ſome famous Author, 
as Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Ovid, Lucan, or others. And tis in 
that kid of borrowing, wherein the Devi/ors dexterity and ſub- 
tility beſt appeares, when he diverts the ſenſe of an ancient Au- 
thor, and apply.s it properly to his ewne intention. 

For the connexion of the Motto with-the Figure , he conſents 
with R#/cells, that we muſt take heed that the ſoule of the Devi/e 
doe not ſerve {imply to decipher the body, nor to explicate the 
Pifture onely, as if upenthe Repreſentation of the City of Yensce, 
we ſhould write this word Va NET1A. It is beſt then to confi- 
der the Motto of a Deviſe, as the H4ajor Propefition of a Syllo- 
giſme, and the Figure, as the 245nor , from the conjunRion of 
W- E 3 which, 
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which, will reſult the Conc/ufron, which is nothing elſe, but the 
meaning of the Author : So thatthe Motto cuzht not to be the 
Interpreter of the Body, nor that, the Interpreter of the Soule : 
onely tis r: quiſite,that from the conjunction of tieſoule with the 
body, the Reader may draw the mytticall ſenſe , and ditcover the 
intention of the Author, as by Hieroglyphicks involved tn the 
two eflentiall parts of a Dev1i/e. | 

He doth not defire we ſhould be fo ſuperſtitions obſervers 
of the Rules, as to loſe the true and natuceil ſublitance of the 
thing. 

He agrees in opinion with all the other Authors, that as the 
ſonl of the Deviſe ought to be conceived with choice, {tately and 
ſignificant termes; ſothe body ought to have fome ſweet appa- 
rence,and to conſift of a tgure, neither too comon or abjet, nor 
yet too far fetcht or monſtrous ; Theretore we are not to admit of 
any prodigious things nor unknowne bealts, leſt wee make an 
<£xigma inſtead of a Deviſe : the -£nigma being for the univerſa- 
| lity of people, and notin particular for it (elf, 

For the admiration, which a Devi/e ought to beget inthe mind 
of the Reader, doth not depend upon extravrdinary figures ; but 
rather upon the connexion of the ſoule with the body, which 
ought to be ſeperately intelligible, in ſo much as the reſult or com» 
poſition of the two things may produce athurd, mixt with the one 
and the other. 

As for the cleernes, which Rsſce/'s requires ina Deviſe, This 
Author faith, that, as the Comcdy ought to pl-af- both the eyes 
and eares of the comon people, as well as of the learned : So the 
Deviſe ought not to be ſo much removed from the knowledge 
of the vulgar, but that it may give content to 21! ; Yet muſt we 
take heed that we uſe not things too vile and abj-&, asa Kettle,a 
Frying-pan, a dripping- pan a Chafing-difh, pair ot bellows, and 
ſach like inſtruments. 0 

The conjunRion and copulation of the Body with the Soule is 
veryhandſome, when it is made by co arifon, e1ther of its like, 
oreater, lefler, or contrary, And this Compiriton is not onely 
made with this Particle (S1 c) or fnch it's, but alſo by leaving it 
out, and to be underſtond}with txzr more grace. Wherefore 
' Bargagl: hath reaſon to baniſh all particles of ſpeech, which 
ſerve to thereduQion of a compariſen. h 

ut 
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But above all, hecommends the encounter of words, alike in 
termination or ſound, and ur life in hgnifieation, as in this Matto, 
DE FFICIAM AuT EFFICIAM, EFFERAR AuT RE- 
FERAM. Thereare Devt/es conifting partly in fumilitude, part- 
ly indiflimilitude, as for the tone * Asbeſios, PAR IGNIS, 
AccEnsSIo DisSPAR, thre v5 live fire, but different bur- 
ning. 


* Asbeſtos is 4 


kind of tne, 
which b.ing 
once ſer on fire 


They are alſo made by contraties, ard that 1s, when the Motto cannot be ex- 
ſayes the contrary to what is ſeene in the Tipure, as for a Temple tinguithed, 


of Diana burnt, Nos Ailam Ex AL11S, Weſeek another 
fame elſewhere, T not onely cail that contrary, which is directly 
oppoſite to the nature of any fuvjA, as ſweet to bitter , but alſs 
every thing that 1s different, tkough it be not contrary , aS 1n the 
prec<dent cxample. 

Some may be invented, by alluding to the proper names of 
perſons, for whom they are made, but certainly ſuch are hard to 
be met with, in ſo much, that for the moft part, a Rebxs or ſome 
idlefancie is made inſtead of a gaod Devi/e, which the Author 
thought to have falneupon : you miy ſee many ſuch examples 
in Paulus Fovins, 

When we put ſome figiarein the bady ofa Devs/e, which of it 
ſclte is not ſufficiently fignihcative,we may addethe name,as up- 
on the Frontiſpiece of the Temple ot 7#no Lacinia, we may put 
this Motto, JuNonTz LAc1Nnix, upon that of mount S5o»this 
other, Mons S10N : ſoltkewife upon the Temple of Hoxomnr, 
and others. But if theſe Mottoes (which are not of the body of 
the Deviſe) doe not pleaſe, we may diſtinguiſh the Temples 
(hich are the hardeſt figures to know) by the image of that god 
or gouldefle to whom they are dedicated : And if we feare to over- 
charge or perplex the body of the Devi/e with the portraits of 
Deities, we may decipher them , by the charaters whichare at- 
tr:bated, or by ſuch creatures as were anCciently facrificedunto 
them. Thus we know the Temple of 7am by the keyes, that of 
7apiter by an Eagle,and that of Saturye by a Sythe, 

And this is the onely meanes, that I approve for the diſtinion 
cf Temples ; As for the inſcription of the proper name,this uſage 
was not allowable, but inthoſe times when painting was yet fo 
grofle, that the figures of Animals necded the name of the kind to 
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be knowne by, as is yet to be ſeene upon ſome old Tapeſtries and 
PjAvures. 

When we uſe a Motto without a Figure, we ought not to call 
it the ſoule of a Devs/e, but ah ts conceipt, a witty 
ſayipg, a Proverb, a Sentence ; a ole pretty concelpts, ditions 
or ſentences, which Hipparchs , the ſeven Wiſe men of Greece, 
and many other Morall Philoſophers have delivered. Inlike man- 
ner may we make a PiRure without a Motto, as a Feyus with 
ſhackles at her feet, a 7#pirer withthreeeycs, a anus with two 
faces, and ſuch like Cprichio*s, however ſignifying ſomething ; 
in which caſe we doe not ſay we have made a budy without a ſou], 
but rather a picture, a pharſie, or ſuch like thing. 

Ot neceflity the Devs/e mult have one part cleere, and the other 
obſcure, ſothatit be without contradi&&ion : For as in Poetry , 
eſpecially Comicall, which is intended tor all ſorts of people, the 
greater part of the Auditors doe eaſily judge it to be Verſe, and 
not Proſe ; They know very wc«ll the ſound and cadence of 
Rythmes, and the ſenſe of ſome parts of the Poeme, which plea- 
ſeth them moſt : But as for the conceited imaginations of the 
Poet, the high-towring conceptions of his fancy, the dcicr ption 
of paſſions, the force of reaſoning , the choice of terimes, aid the 
ſubtility of elecution : theſe are not diſcovered , but onely to the 
eyes and eares ofthe more learned O ators, and Poets acquainted 
with that kind of Dramatick Poeme. Inlike manner the Author 
ofa Devs/e is not obliged toframe it ſo, that it be underſtood by 
every one <quully ; it (hall ſuffice that the more ſimple doe know 
the body of the Devi/e, and that they cleerly diſcerne it to be the 
figure of a Fiſh, Bird, Horſe, Tree, Temple, Bridge, or ſuch like 
thing, either naturall or artificiall,tor that onely is capable of con- 
tenting their fight ; whillt the learned feaſt their underſtandings 
with the conſideration of the propriety of the creatures repreſen- 
ted, and of the uſage of the things artificiall, untill they hive found 
out the true ſubjeR of the compariſon , and diſcovered the Authors 
dcfigne, whole invention and ſubtility they will doubtlefle com- 
mend. 

The body of a Devs/e isborrowed either from Nature or Art, 
or from Events : From Nature you may take tame or wild beaſts, 
birds and Fiſhes : from Art you may borrow the inſtruments of 
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all kinds of Atts, Veſſclls, Obeliſques, Triumphant Arcks, Sepul- 
chers, Mechanicall tooles, and all that depends on the hand of 
man, The bodies whichare taken from Art are not (in this Au- 
thors opinion) ſo beautifull, nor alwates and in every part ſo in- 
telligible, as thoſe which are borrowed from Nature, who (to ſay 
truth)is Mother andMiſtreſle of all things, beſides her juriſdiaion 
comprehends all ſorts of ſubj.&s, and yeelds us a larger ft<1ld of 
inventions. AS for events, they are divided into fabuleus and 
hiſtoricall : from the fable we derive all the fictions of Poets, the 
Pegaſus, Argus, Tantalns,the Rivers of Hell, Bellerophon, the 
garden of Heſperides, and other imaginations of fabulous anti- 
quity : And from Hiſtory we borrow the figures which depznd 
upon the ordinance or inſtitution of man, as the Temple of Ho- 
»our,the Temple of Diana at Epheſus, the Temple of Faith, the 
head of a ſlave with his hat on, King Hzieroxus dog, who threw 
himſclfe into the fire after the deathof his Maſter, and ſuch like 
figures” Ludovico Dominichi conſents in opinion with Pani 
7ovins inevery thing. 

See here the precepts which I have learnt from theſe worthy 
Seamen ; diſdaine not to fear alſo the Arguments of our Pilot, and 
by the way examine the reaſons of ſome other Authors, as of Pa- 
lazzi, Fraftag lato Introuato, Alexandre Farra, Araigio, and 0- 
thers, to the end that you may the more freely reſolve to follow 
the Rules, which are moſt neceſſary tathe perfection of the Art 
of Deviſes. 


—_— 


CHarP. XIII. 
T he opinion of Bargagli. 


{ A Devi/e ought to be almoſt like Pocfie, or rather as a thing 
nobly vulgar, in ſuch ſort that it may be underſtood without 
difficulty and with delight,not only by the learned, but alſo by all 
thoſe, who ( beſides a good comon underſtanding) have moreover 
the knowledge as well of things naturallas artificial}, and of the 
languages which weuſe in the Motto; It importeth not much if 
Idiots or grof{: Ignoramuſſes doe not at all conceive them , ſince 
ſuch dainties are not intended for vulgar appetites. 
 Nevctthelefle Devs/es ovght not to be taken out of theſe _ - 
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liberall Sciences, whereof the entire knowledge is reſerved to the 
Profeſſors or Artizans themſclves,unleſſe we be obliged for com- 
placence, to frame a Devi/ein the behalf of one that hath a parti- 
cular knowledge of the Art or Science, from whence the Deviſe 
ſhould be taken. 

Moreover, the learned Bargag/tis of opinion, that the Com- 
pariſon or ſimilitudeis ſo necefiary to a Devs/e, that the mind can» 
not joy or take delight therein, if the Similitudes be wanting, 

R#ſcelli in his 6, Article alſo admits the Compariſon as a 
part, wherein conſiſts the ſubtilty of a perfe& Deviſe, for que- 
ſtionleſſe no ſeemly ones can be invented without comprekending 
any Compariſon ; ButIintend here to propound the rules and 
modell of a Devs/e compleated 1a all points. 

And to that end we firſt baniſh the humane figure from this re- 
quiſite compariſon,for as much as we cannot make a proper com- 
pariſon of a man, with a man, but it muſt be taken from things 
different either in the Genzs or the fpecres. Ihknow it well, that 
many have made uſe of the figures of Pagan Gods, when they have 
taken the ſubje& of their Devi/es out of the Fable, and trucly 


thoſe figures doe reafonable wel to adorne the body of a Devi/e; 


yet tis better notto uſe them at all, according to the reaſons of 
Bargagh, He faith then that a man of Judgment, will never 
ground the conceipt of a true and ſolid thing upen that which is 
purely feigned and imaginary ; ſeeing that we pretend with fo 
much ardour, to eſtabliſh the conceptions of our brame, and to 
make them paſſe forapproved in all mens opinions. | 

Hy adds further, that it muſt be known and expreſſed as wel by 
figures as by words, and the figures ought tobe takenfora proof 
of the conception, whichis farmed upon therelationor timilitude 
of a certaine and true quality, which they h.ve inthem(clves ; Be- 
fides that the obj:Rotthe Devi/e is to treat onely of things unfelg- 
ned, toclear and prove them ; And becuuſe the molt noble con- 
ceptions of humane wit are of that nature , we ought to exclude 
all fitions, and never to make uſe of them in Dewviſes, Raf< 
celli, Contile, Audre Palazzi, and Alexandro Farra, admit 
of no humane figure, unlefle it be fabulous, monſtrous or kiftori- 
call, becauſe otherwiſe they beleeve, that a Devi/e would reſem- 


ble the Medall. 


- Someother Doctors donot think fit that theDevi/e be deprived 
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of ſo noble and excellent 2 thing, as the figure of a man, in favour 
whereof they urge many ſeeming reaſons, which I omit the more 
willingly, b:cauſe I'doe not intend to perſyade others to that 
which I «pprove not my ſelf, 

Fraftaglato Intronato permitsitin caſeof neceſſity, whereto 
we may anſwer, thatthings done by neceſflity, ſeldome or never 
ſucceed well, beſidesit happens rarely, that a Devi/e reccives any 
conſtraint, having a field of fo great extent, as all thoſe things 
Which Art and Nature doe afford. 

Tis true, Ari/totle proves, that we may take compariſons from 
the humanebody, but he doth not affirme them to be <qually good 
with thoſe whichare borrowed elſewhere. The very Poets take 
no Compariſons from the ſame Species, ſo longas fancy aftords 
them others of a diff-rent, Sa the Author that frameth a Dew!/e, 
ovght to ground it upon the muſt noble and ſure Baſis of Com- 
pariſon, that can be taken from a different Species, 

The Author which compiled a diſcourſe at Rome upon the De- 
viſe of the Academicks, called Rexovari, is yet more rigorous, in 
not admittins of any part of humane body, nor hands, nor arines, 
nor heart,but ſurely that istoo great a ſcruple: For what grace can 
a hammer ſtriking upon an: Anvile have, unlefle a hand be beſtow- 
ed uponit? And how can we repreſent the winds( which ſerve for 
bodies of very excellent Devi/es )if we be not permitred to adde a 
head to them?it were indeed to incur a great inconvenience, wher- 
in a certain Pedaxt yaunting a skil in thatMyſtery,as being profel- 
ſor of the 2 beſt languages 1n the world,and reputed to have ſo pro- 
digious a memory, that it conſumedall his judgement, as the Epi- 
taph doth witneſſe, which is already prepared for him before his 
death. This univerſall Door then,caufing a Devs/e to be drawn 
by an excellent Limmer (who underſtood as little the art of ma- 
king them,as theend wherto they tended )diſcovered unto him his 
intent to have the body of a Devi/e drawn, wherof the Motto was, 
QnoFLANTE CORUSCANT, & the figure was burning coals 
upon a Chating-diſh : And becauſe it wanted the blowing of 
wind, (for the expreffion of which he was much troubled) the 
Painter propoſed the adding of alittle face, as it is uſua)l in ſuch 
caſes, Apage, Apage, ſaid this great Deviſor, I will haveno hu- 
mane face ; the Artificer in a merry and joviall humour, anſwered 
him ſmilingly, Sir, I know' no way more fat to repreſent your 
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intention, unlfſeyou apply untoit, the other part of the body 
that hath no face, and yet makes wind ; At laſt he concluded to 
ſet a paire of bellowes untoit. Is not that (I pray ) a figure of a 
goodly apparence and proportionate to a gallant and magnani- 
mous defigne? noris it for that theſe figures have no relation one 
with another, nor are derived from the ſame art of Kitchinry, 
(well knowne to the VRiverſities.) I give youthis example, to 
let you ſee,that that man is oft-times deluded that uſeth too much 
ſabtilty ; And this paſſage is the more credible, in regard I had it 
frem the (clf ſame Artificer, who telling me of it, did then com- 
plaine,that the Doctor had not to that day paid him for his labour, 
according to his promiſe. I had not mentioned this conceit , if 
the ſubje& we handle had not engaged me toit. I could rehearſe 
a prank, noleſſc unjuſt, then the other ridiculous, but that I have 
already inſinuated it under thetitle of Ry/ce/#5cpinions, concern- 
irg the condition that ought to be obſerved in appropriating to 
ones ſelf the Devi/e of another Author : It js there where I haye 
wade mention of the Devi/e, which my late Uncle Robert Eſtien- 
ne did invent in honour of the Dake of Roſny, fince Duke of Swiky, 
grand Maſter ofthe Artillery, by whom hee had the honourto be 
b. loved, it was then r:ceived with ſo generall applauſe , that it 
was jadged worthy to be eternized in Gold ard brafſe, and to ſay 
truth, it was ſtampcd upon all the Ordnance that were caſt at that 
time inthe Arcenal}, embroydred vpon the Officers Caſſocks,and 
upon the ornaments of the ſhops of Artillery : It is not poſſible 
therefore that this new Dewviſor ſhould be ignorant as well of the 
name of the firſt Maſter, as of the comon uſe of this Deviſe, how- 
ever by diflemblirg it, he did appropriate to himſclt the invention 
of it, and was ſo bold, as togive it asan crtzinal!, wholly and 
without alteration, to another Lord that had the ſame command 
2morg the great Otticers of that Crowne, and who in that King- 
dome «ld the place of its rightfull poſl. flor. | 

Motto's are abſolutely nc ceflary ina Dewvife, though ſome Au- 
thors have keld the contrary, foraccording to their opinion the 
Deviſe being a kindof Metaphor(which is in a mancr nothing elſe 
but a Compzriſon) it needs but one ſubject changed into another ; 
But theſe Authors are deceived in this point, fince the figure of an 
Animal, plant, or ſuch like ſubjeR, is of it ſelf indiff.rent to the 
fignification of the particular quulities that the thing repreſented 
may 
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may have; In ſo much that it ought to be determined by the Mot- 
to, to ſome one of its qualities, that is to ſay, to that, which the 
Author intends to attribute tothe perſon, of whom hee makes the 
Deviſe. From thence it commeth that the greateſt confufion or 
difficulty in underſtanding ſome Devi/es ariſeth from the bodies 
being altogether naked and deſtitute of words, which fhonld 
diſtinguiſh their different proprieties , whence the concepti- 
on , fancy and invention of another may be juſtly for- 
med. 


CHAP, XIIIL. 
The Principall Cauſes compoſing a Deviſe, 


"A Deviſe (as a ſubje&t compoſed of a body and a ſoule) ought 
to have his eſlentiall cauſes : the materiall isno other, but 


the figure of the bodies, or the inſtruments of thoſe things, which 


are inſerted inthe Devs/e, 

The formall cauſe, which gives it life, is is the reſemblance 
er compariſon, which (to expreſſe the Authors meaning) oc- 
curres 1n the natuarll or artificiall properties of the figure. 

The finall cauſe, is the fignification or Compariſon underſtood, 
by meanes whereot we exprefſe more cleerly, with more efficacy 
and livelinefle, a rare and particular conception of wit. But here 
we mult obſerve, that theſe termes of Singzlcr and rare are due to 
the definition of Devz/e, for as much as a Deviſe ought not to be 
made uſe of for the expreſſion of triviall or vulgar fancies, the in- 
vention being onely to declare vertuous thoughts or heroicall de- 
fignes with grace and (ubtility ; And it is to the end that this kind 
of conceptions may be held worthy to ſpring and grow in gene- 
rous ſouls by the power and efficacie whichDevi/es have to raviſh 
and excite the moſt noble ſpirits, which way ſoever they compre- 
hend them; and with ſo much the more eaſe', by how much 
they ſhall diſcover the rarity and gentillefſe of the Devi/e in the 
conception. 

The efficient cauſe,is the wit or underſtanding,diſpoſed to know 
the relations, fimilitudes and conformities which meet in the 
things figured ; there being nothing in this world, but hath a con- 
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formity, reſemblance or relation, with other, though the ſubjeas 
be more or lefle unlike. 

It is not needfull to produce any other reaſon for the formall 
cauſe of a Deviſe : becauſe we doe not iy that the Motto is the 
forme, nor have we call'd it the Soule, as Pawulms 7ovirs and others 
have done ;Seeing that as the proper and ſubſtantiall forme of a 
living Creatureis the Soul, and not the breath, or tone of the voice, 
which he uttereth in tokenof his inward meaning, and to expreſle 
his affeRtionsor paſſions : So 1s it very certaine that the reſem- 
blance or compariſon is the forme of a Devs/e, and by conſe- 
quence itslife and ſfoule. And the Motto 1s but as the breath, or 
tone of the voice, which declires the nature and propriety of 
the thing, whence the compariſon is taken. Therefore we may 
ſay that the motto (added to theſe forre cauſes ) is the Inſtrumen- 
tall cauſe, which 1s made uſe of, to diſcover (by vertue of the 
words) the proper quality of the figure, and by diſcovering it to 
diſtinguiſh the other qualities, that have their being in it ; Inſo 
much as the Motto (confidered alone by it ſelfe) by no means 
makes a Deviſe, as the Commentatour upon me would bave 
it, who holds that a Deviſe may be framed of a Motto without a 
body, and of a body without a Motto. | 

The end of a Deviſe (accordipgto Ammirato, Contile, Arnigio, 
amorg the Academicks of Breſce, 7ehan, Andre Palazz3,the Bols- 
zian Door and Academice Renovate) is nothing elſe but to ex- 
preſſe covertly by meanes of figures'and words a conception of 
humane wit. And ſome of theſe Authors fay that it ought to be 
exprefled in ſuch ſort that it be intelligible to the learned,and hid- 
den from the illiterate, 

'Tothis purpoſe, I amreſolved to make a ſmall digreflion ; for 
itſeemes to me, that all Devs/es (as to the facility and underſtan- 
ding of tkem) ought not to be handled in that manner. Paxlus 
7ovins and ſome others doe diſtinguiſh them into Amorous and 
Heroick, and will, that under theſe two kinds, divers Species be 
contained. And truly there is no doubt, but that there areas ma- 
ny ſorts of Devsſes, as we have paſſions and inclinations. There- 
fore it is needfull to diſtinguiſh them, and to obſerve what we 
have already ſaid, That onely ſome Deviſes ought to be knowne 
and intelljzibleto every one, and that others ought to be more ob- 
{cure or lc{ſc common , according to the circumſtances of time, 
place 
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place, and perſons for whom they are made, 2s if they be for 
Tournaments, Maſques, or ſuch like, I am of Ryſcel/i”s opinion, 
that the Devi/e ought then to be cleere and intelligible to all, and 
that the Motto may be in a vulgar tongue , provided the words be 
well choſen, emphatick, or figniftcative and briefe, The like may 
be ſaid of Amorous Dew/es,unlefſe the Aathor would have his in- 
tentions onely diſcovered to his Miſtrefle or particular friends, in 
which caſe the Devs/e may be made obſcure, and he that bears it 
may reſerve the expoſition to himſelfe. 

The morall Devi/es, whichare not made for any particular per- 
ſor, but onely for inſtruQion, ought to be fo contrived, that every 
one may receive ſome profit by them : Not that I approve the Mot- 
toes cf theſe to be ina vulgar language, but I could wiſh them to 
be taken out of ſome good well-knowne Author, and the leaſt ob- 
ſcure that can be met with; for if they be put in a vulgar tongue, 
for the forcfaid reaſon of Rxſcell;, (viz.) tothe end that every nn- 
lettered perſon may underltand them; that would deprive us of 
another benefit, which a moral Dev#/e ſhould bring with it, which 
1s, to be underſtood by the generality of men, and inthat caſe, 
ſtrangers (though learned) will not comprehend #. Therefore it 
is b:tter ſome of the unlcarned ſhould be deprived of the under- 
ſtanding of your Devs/e, (by which alſo they wonld not be much 
edifted) then that all the learned men of forraigne parts ſhould be 
debarredfrom the knowledgeoef it. 1 know well that an Author 
may compoſe Deviſes of Love, Morality , or ſuch like ſubj:Rs, 
wherewith to adorne the chimney-peeces, Cloſets, or Galleries 
of his houſe, with intention to have them underſtood by his Com- 

atriots ; but this reaſon hinders not, the Mottoes being in an uni- 
verſall language, becauſe ſtrangers (that ſhall viſit you out of 2 cu- 
riolity to ſee rarities) will take as much pleaſurein contemplating 
the acuteneſſc of your wit, as in beholding the magnificerce ef 
your buildings, and your countrymen will receive the ſame con- 


tentment, and nolefle profit, when they ſhall be entertained by | 


you With the expoſition of the words. 

We may ſay as much of thoſe Devi/es which are made for Cor- 
nets, Enſignes, Standards and Guidons, in regard we doe not wil- 
lingly beare armes at home, bat rather make them known in for- 
raigne parts, Where we ought to be very free in making our cou- 


rage appeare, and to denounce ſome kind ofterrour by the __ 
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dcfigns of our Deviſesr, And for that which concerns the Devi/es 
of Kings and all ſoveraigne Princes, it is of abſolute neccflity, 
that the Motto's (if intended for ſeemly & profitable) beeither in 
Latine or Greek, tothe end that the enterprizes or heroicall de- 
fignes of thoſe Prinees (whoſe vertues are very exemplar toall 
people) may be underſtood by the generality, by making uſe of 
thoſe ancient languages, which cannot receive any ſuch alterati- 
on, as the vulgar ones doe, which ( whilſt the Academicks ftrive 
toreforme) the comon people doe dayly corrupt, by the confult- 
on of ſtrange Idiomes. And wee may withſo much the leſſ: 
difficulty, uſe theſe two Miltrefſe tongues, by how much it is 
moſt certaine, that the body of a Dev/e, takeneither from nature 
or art,hath theſame proprietiesand uſe in all Countries. Iam al- 
ſo of opinion that we ought not to make uſe of any other language 
in ſuchDeviſes as are made in theſe daies for the Coins or Stamps 
of Princes and Communities, fince they ſerve inſtead of reverſes 
of ancient Medalls, and are ſtamped in laſting mettall, to ſerveas 
tradition and hiſtoricall memory to poſterity, 

A perte& Deviſe (as wehave already ſhewed) takes its eſſence 
from the Compariſon or Metaphor : theſe two figures of Rhetc- 
rick are onely employed in diſcourſe, to give ſome light to thoſe 
things, which of themſelves havenone : and if they have any, to 
render it more perſpicuous and delightfull. Bcſides, they ſerve to 
make themſelves intelligible,not onely to the learned, but to all 
indifferently, and even to thoſe, whoſe und:r[tandings are not fo 
cleere»ſighted as others, to conceive the nature and eſſence of 
things, and tis by this meanes, that thoſe clouds are diffipated, 

As for the efficient cauſe of the Devi/e, I may ſay,that the knows- 
ledge, the attaining of like ſubje&ts, and the conformity or relati- 
on which is found amongſt divers things , may eafily be «feed, 
by a Wit that bath great lights, as well of nature, as of ſtudy or ac- 
quifition of Arts and Sciences, or that is but meanly exerciſed in 
the propriety of many works and effets of nature, 

Now the reſemblances which meet in things,are either intrinſe- 
call, occult,naturalland efſzntiall,or otherwiſe extrinſecall, mani- 
feſt,artificiall,knowne and accidentall, als 

Bargagl: (confidering the compariſon, as an eſſentiall part of a 
Deviſe ) doth not call thoſe that are deprived of it by the name of 
Deviſes,put conceits rather, or higurate ſentences , in which rank 
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he placeth that of Charles the 5. of the two Pillars, with this 
Motto, PLus ULTRA, andthat of pens, with theſe words, 
| His Ap &4THERA,asmrc\asto ſay, that by the meanes of 
great Learning , we acquire an everlaſting fame, bec:uſe he doth 

not perceiveany compariſon in theſe : But thisis to be ſomewhat 

too rigorous,and by ſubj<Ring our ſelves wholly to that rule, we 

loſe many excellent conceptions of wit, which might by ſome 0- 

ther meanes be cff:&ed, For this reaſon I grant that Devi/es made- 
ty Compariſon or Metaphor are the richeſt and molt excellent. 

And accordingly we ſhall treat of them at large, yet withcut re- 

Jeing or condemning the others, when they are acute, gentile 

and magnanimous, and when they doe net treſpaſſe againſt the 

other generall Rules, approved by all Authors. 

As tor the Hieroglyphicks cf the Egyptians, (which may be 
madeuſe of in paifect Dewi/es) we muſt hayeacarenot to uſe them 
as ſimply as the Egyptians did, foraſmuch as from thoſe fignifi- 
cations of things, which are not proper or naturall, wee cannot 
draw any true fiailitude or compariſon; beſides,they diſcoyer not 
any intention or enterpriſe that they had, but oncly ſomething al- 
ready done, as by the figure of a Hat, they would ſhew, that they 
hid e:xfrinchiſcd a lave, or ſome other perſon, for areward: Even 
ſo by giving of an Oaken Crowne to a S-idier, they ſignified that 
he had ſaved the life of a Citizen. Moreover, the greateſt part of 
theſe Hicroglypliicks are grounded upon the ancient Cultomes 
and Ccremonies of their Reli2ion, which is now (God be than» 
k-d) altogether aboliſhed by the light of faith,oris atleaſt known 
at this time, but to ſome feyy perſons, whereas a Devi/e ought to 
beunderſtood by many. I admit that ſubjzAs taken from Hiero= 
cly phicks,and conſidered according to their nature,and not accor- 
divg to the inſtitution of men, are proper for Devs/es, As if you 
conſider a hat, as it is 2n inſtrument invented to keep off the ſuane 
and raine,you corfidcr it purely according to itsnature; but if you 
tak< it fora figure of liserty, you ſuppole then that either God or 
man have already impoſed this figniheation upon it. Hence it 
comimeth, that toartive (with our Author) to the perfeftion of 
Deviſes,and toexpreſſe the conceptions of our mind, there is nc 
thing ſo proper, ſo gentile, ſo powerfull, nor ſo ſpirituall, as thoſe 
ſimilitudes and relations, which we diſcover, walkiog in the ſpa» 
cious fields of the wonderfull ſecrets of nature, and qualities of 


things,as alſo of the proper m_ of our intentions;to find therein 
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the correſpondencie of qualities naturall , and uſage of things ar- 
tificiall, with your own thoughts ; and herein conſiſteth as well all 
the grace of a Deviſe,as the $kill of him that makes1t. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Reverſes of Medalls,and the difference betwern them &-Deviſes, 


N the Reverſes of Medalls, we may make uſe of Hierogly- 

phicks, Fables, Hiſtories,and Cuſtomes of the Ancients, becauſe 
Medalls are only made to eternize, by the means of the metals of 
Gold, Silver, brafſe and copper, the memory of the heroick Arts 
of Emperors, Kings, Commonwealths, States, and ſuch illuſtru- 
ous and praiſe-worthy perſons,as well by their own vertue, as by 
the eminencie of their quality ; Therefore I am of opinion, that 
ſome of thoſe things may be permitted in the Devi/es of Cones or 
ſtampes, which have a great affinity with Medals, and whercin 
we ought not tobe ſo ſcrupulous, as in other Deviſes, nor fo 
much ſubj«<& our ſelves to the rules of the Italians, who have not 
written of the Dewvi/es of Stampes or Counters, the uſe whereof is 
elſewherelefſe knowne then in Frarce : And tis perhaps for that 
reaſon that my deccaſed Uncle Robert Eftienne (who in his time 
was much eſteemed for the inventionof Devi/es) was not al- 
waies ſo ſtrict an obſerver of their rules. And yt tor the Reverſe 
of Medalls, inrej-<&ing the Fable and ſome othcr inventions of 
the Ancients, we may make ule ct the things thicmilves, and 
there is no doubt, but they would ſucceed far better. 

A Deviſe dift:rs from a Medall or Reverſe, in this, that the De- 
i/e i$a declarztion of the rhoughts by way of Compzariton , taken 
from the propriety of naturall or artificiall things ; where2s a Re- 
verſe is generally, but a memoria!l cf things which are done and 
paſt, evidenced by figures, which limply repreſent the fat,though 
there be ſome, which diſcover the quality of the wit ; Belides,the 
Deviſe is to demonſtrate a rare and particular intent , not yet 
effcRed ; But the Reverſe isto preſerve the memory of ſome he- 
roick a& atcheived by tim, whoſe pictme is on the other fide ; 
So that the Devi/e regards onely the future, and the Reverſe the 
time palt, And againe, a perfeRt Devs/e ought not to admit any di- 
vine or humane figure, be it fictitious or fabulons, but in Reverſes 
both the ene and the other may be received according to ancient 
cultome. Whereof ſee Examples. | 
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Nor doe I think that theſe rules be alfogether neceMary in the 
Deviſes of Coines, in reſpe of the reſemblance they have with 
Medalls,for we ſce many wherein the illuſtrious Acts of Kings are 
graven, ard many others wherin the figures of falſe gods are made 
uſe of to good purpoſe; as th: Devi/e which my deceaſed Uncle 
made, after the late King Hexry the Great of France, had reduced 
the Duke of Savoy to reaſon ; The Duke (who thought he had 
laid hold of a good opportunity to quarrell with the ſaid King du- 
ring the troubles of France, thereby to poſicfle himſelte of the 
Marquiſate of $a/zſſes) cauſed Coynes or money to be ſtamped, 
where there was a Centexre tramplitg a Crowne Royall under 
his feet, with this werd, OpporTaNE, but ſoone after, that 
invincible Monarch made him repent himſclfe of his enterprize, 
and derided his fooliſh preſumption, wken he poured his Forces 
into his Country, and in an inſt:nt (forcingall his Townes) made 
himſclfe Maſter of the whole Province, and conſrained the Dake 
to have recourſe to his mercy. After that glorious vitory,to cour- 
ter-ballance the Devi/e of the Dake, my Uncle invented this for 
theitamps of the King about the yeare 1601. whereon we m'git 
ſee a Hercnles ſubduing a Centanre, with this word, Oppor- 
TuNIus: And truly this kind of encountring of Deviſes is 
handſome ,and I bzlceve Bargagii himſelfe would approve it, for 
the differences that follovy, they ;may cafily be admitted in the 
Deviſe of Coynes, to wit, that Hieroglyphicks have no place in 
Deviſes, bat in Medalls : that in thefe the figures ought not to be 
named, as they are inothers. And that in Devi/es the words are 
abſolutely neceflary,but not in Medalls. 

Bargaglidoth not admit of any figures of Temples, Triumphant 
Arcks, or Amphitheaters, though they are effedts of Art. Never- 
thelefſe I am of opinion with Scipione Ammirato, that they are 
very gracefull in Devi/es, when they are rightly applyed, and 
ſo that the Temples be eafily knowne of themſelves, without need 
of bearing their names inſcribed. 

Contrary to the opinion of Ammiratoand Contile, Bargagls 
would neither have Devi/es drawn from Hiſtory, Events, nor Fa- 
ble : And Fraftaglato concurs with Contile, ſo that the applicati- 
on be made by compariſon or ſimilitude , and that the Hiſtory, 
Event or Fable be generally knowne. See Bargag!i:'s Rea- 
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As for mie(faith he) I can neither approve of the Fable, Events, 
nor Hiſtory ; I cannot beleeve that another mans fancie can be 
perfectly exprefied by the proofe of a particular ation, which 
perhaps hath never happened above once; Thertfore I hol, that 
he muſt draw it from things univerſall of their owne nature, and 
from Arts , which aredaily renzwed, afid which continue, even 
till they become immortall. Rhetoricians hold, that that proofe 
which is made by examples, isa very weak argument, as procee- 
divg from particular things ; whereas the Induction (which is 
but a colleion, or heap of many like particulars) becomes as an 
univerſall nature, whereof the power is greater, and the grace 
more conſpicuous. In matteralſo of Devi/es, Hiltoricall events 
hold the place of an Example, but naturall qualities, and the uſage 
of things artificiall, ſhall hold the place of Induction. 

Tis true, this kind of perfe&t Dewvy/es is the molt difficult to 
pratice on,and therefore not a work for every common wit, nor 
for thoſe, who (to avoid trouble) make uſe indifferently of all 
that comes into their fancie. And for concluſion of this contro- 
verſie, Iam of opinion ( with our Author) that we may draw ve- 
ry excellent conceptions, as well from Fables as from Hiftorie ; 
but thoſe that ſhall be takes from Nature and Art, ſhall come 
neereſt to perfeRion. 


———— 
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Obſervations for Deviſes, taken from natare and Art. 


Fs already concluded, that the moſt proper and fruitfull 
veyne of the world, from whence Dev;/es may be drawne, is 
trom Nature and Art ; we mult obſerve, that there are two dange- 
rous rocks, which (if not avoided) may eaſily ſhip-wrack our 
little veſſel]. 

I. Firſt then, in expreſſing our thoughts by ſignes taken from 
Natureor Art, we mult take heed not to intermixe in the ſame 
body of a Devi/e, Natural works with Artificiall , ſince they have 
no conformity at all each with other, nor that we put in the ſame 
body, divers Naturall things accumulated one upon another, nor 
divers Artificiall, which have no relation toeach other. As for 

EXamM- 
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example, 2 Dolphin embracing an Anchor, with theſe words; 
FesSTINA LaNTsE ; This isa Deviſe, which treſpiſſcth againſt 
that firſt Maxime, bcfides other viſible defeRts that it hath,the Mot- 
torequiring no figure, it being intelligible enough of it ſelfo, and 
making acomplcat ſentence, it needed no figure to exprefſe er = 
tirely the ſenſe of the Author.. Beſides, thoſe wotdsare too con:- 
mon, and have been ſo familiar in the mauth of Augaſius Ceſar, 
that at this day they deſerve not to be made uſe of in Devi/es. But 
the greatelt fault that Bargagl: finds therein, is the conjunRion of 
a Dolphin with an anchor, which hive no relation to each other , 
for as mach as theAnchor (having no other uſe then to ſtay Ships) 
cannot have any other reſemblance with the Dolphin,or any other 
fiſh, except with the Remora, which (they ſay) 18 able to ſtop a 
Ship. And yet tis not long ſince a recent Author made uſe of it 
in a Devi/e almoſt of alike defigne ; whether it ſucceed well, I re- 
fer my ſelfe to thoſe, who having ſeen it, are ableto judge of the 
Copy, by the Originall, and of the effets of an 1ll patterne, 

Forexample, of the unhandſomeneſſ; of crowding many na- 
turall things together, I will onely inftance the Devi/e of a Tor= 
toiſe which hath wings, with this Motto of that moſt excellent 
Poet, Hanniball Caro, AmoR ADDIDIT, Love hath added 
them, Ts not this to compoſe a Chymera, andforgs to ones ſclfe a 
fantaſticall monſter, by joyning in one body the nature of a bird 
to that of a beaſt ? Whence you may gather what abſurdity fol- 
loweth the conjunRion of naturall with natura'l things, nor need 
you doubt but that the repugnarcy of many artificjall things are 
no leſſe inſufferable. 

2. You mult have acare,that (in pl:cing the figures of naturall 
ſubj<Rs) you doe not deltroy their effentiall properties, or that 
(for expreſſing your conceptions) you doe not matre their pro- 
per quality, by abuſing the uſe of them, and that you drag then 
not a$-it were by the haire, wreiting or conſtraining them to come 
to your deſigne,after the manic of that Author of a Devi/ſe, where 
there is a Batt that looks ſt. ad!ly upor the Sunne, contrary to her 
nature, with this Motto, AD INSuETA FERoOR, 1.& / force 
my ſelfe to an unaccuſtomed thing, Doe you not tec 17 this exam- 
ple, that the compariſon 1s caken trom a falſe quality, which this 
Author attributes to the Batt, who can by no meanes endure the 
rayes of the ſunne ? Tis true, this kind ct falſe ſuppoſition is per» 
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mitted to Poets, (who have more elbow-roome, and whoſe pro- 
feflion is to feigne and metamorphize at pleaſure) but not to the 
Authors of Devi/es, who are obliged to be {tri obſervers of the 
truth. 

Here we muſt alſo obſcrve, that it is lawfull touſe the propriety 
of anaturall ſubj<R, be it animal, plant, fruit, or other thing, ac- 
cording to the generall approbation orrecetved opinion of ancient 
Authors,though the Modernes have lately diſcovered it to be falſe, 
becauſe the compariſon which is grounded upon a quality,reputed 
true by the generality, though indeed it be falſe, (hall be more uni- 
verſally received, and better underſtood, then 1f it were grounded 
upon a true property, which neverthelcfſe were held falſe, and 
which were altogether unknowne to the greater part of the lear- 
ned. Thus the holy Fathers did afe the compariſon of the Phenix 
to provethe Reſurre&ion of Jeſus Chriſt. We may alſo appropri- 
ate to this ſenſe, the quality of the Beare, who (according to the 
generall opinion) brings forth her young ones like a lamp of fleſh, 
without forme ordiſtin&tion of members,untill with long lickiog, 
ſhe renders them perfe& and poliſhed ; though Johannes Bodinus 
hath lately proved the contrary in his Hiſtoricall Treatiſe, But for 
all that, it is not lawfall to make uſe of it, according tothe known 
truth, without citing the Author, 

All that wc have now faid touching figures, borrowed from 
Nature, oughtalſo tobe underſtood of thoſe which aretakenfrom 
Art ; And we mult take heed never toalter the proper uſe of ir- 
ſtruments, nor of ſuch like things ; As he that for a Deviſe cauſed 
a yoke to be repreſented with this word Su avs. Foralthough 
Jeſus Chriſt ſaid, that his yoke was ſweet, JuGum MEun 
SUAV E, itdoth not follow that the yoke ſignifies Empire or 
command, unleſſeit be in a Parabolicall ſenſe, as that which our 
Savjourthen uſed, and whereof the uſage is muck different from a 
Deviſe, tor that this Compariſon 1s taken, contrary to the pro- 
priety of that inſtrument, for no bealt that hath born the yoke did 
ever finde it ſweet , but rather ſowre, troubleſome and ponde- 
rous. ; 

As for the manner of drawing Compariſons from Arts, to the 
end to mske an impreſſion or tryall of ſome conception of our 


wit, we ought to takethefimilitude from ſubjeRs, by drawing it, |, 


not trointheaccidents or defeRts which are in them, but rather 
from 
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from the effentiall quality, which puts them al waiesinuſe, of by 
which they receive moſt commendation: we muſt alſo have acare, 
if there be ſundry figures of Art, that they relate toeach other, and 
tend tothe ſameend, 

We mult not onely avoid the uſing of a figure againſt its owne 
nature, aSthe Batlooking ſteadily upon the Sunne, but alfo the 
attributing unto the figure any quality, but what isproper unto it, 
thongh by chance it may ſometimes ſo happen,and ſeem probable. 
Neverthelefle we may draw compariſons from qualities, which 
are accidentall to naturall ſubj<Rs, ſo that they diſcover them - 
ſelves by a like naturall, ordinary and known way,as the talking 
or prating of a Pa: rot, who firives to ſpeak in imitation of man, 
which property 1s but an accident, whereof nevertheleſie we may 
make uſe in Deviſes, as of a knowne and true thing. Thelike Is 
to be practiced in making uſe of inſtruments, in ſuch ſort as al- 
wes to haveregard to their proper uſe : And tis againſt this Ma- 
xime that Contile hath erred, who inſerted a Ship arrived in a ha- 
ven between Rocts with this Motto, LaBorRE ET ViR- 
TuTE, conſidering the Ship, not having power tocome to the 
haven of her {clIf, needed fome other meanes to condudt her thi- 
ther. 

For the cleernefe of the Compariſon, as the Mataphors ought 
net tobe taken from thinvs too much remoyed, or which are lefle 
preceptible, then the ſubjeAt which we would have to be made 
knowne by them : So the Compariſons ought to be drawne from 
things that are clcere and intelligible, becuuſe the Devz/e is onely 
ievented to diſcover & cxplicate the intentionof the Author,or of 
him for whom 1t is made, 11 the beſt and moſt eftezcious manner 
that may bc. 

Moreover,it is to be notcd, that thoſe thingsare ſomtimes uſed, 
which have no correſpondence with the conceptionsof the mind, 
aSif we had adcfi2ne to <xpreſle the care and aftetion that a Gal- 
Jant Captain ſhould have for the ſafety and conſervation of his 
Prince a Turtle dove would be figured, becauſe naturall love obl:- 
geth that bird never to part from her company. A gentleman that 
would teltify that he could not live, without being conjoyned to 
a Lady whom he ſued in the way of marriage, made uſe in his De- 
viſe of a Snake, with this Motto, AuT JunGT Aut MorT, 
Eetther to be joyned or die, becauſe the natureot that Serpent is to 
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have every part, ſo true friend toeach other, that being cut or 
divided into ſeverall pieces, they eafily Joyne andre-unite them- 
ſelves, ſo that her skin may but touch the sKkin that is cut : in 
which you perceive well,there is no Coherence, ſince tis proba- 
ble the gentleman was never conJoyned to the Lady becauſe he 
ſought her by the way of honour, whereas the Snake cut in pic- 
c£S had been joyned and united before ſhe was cut. 

If we pretend torender a Devi/e perfeRt in all parts, decencie 
and civility mnſt be obſerved , as well in the figures as in the 
words ; For as the eares of the vertuous are offended at obſcene 
words, ſo are their eyes at an immodelt figure, Many Italians are 
guilty of thiscrime, whereof T liſt not to bring examples , leſt by 
condemning incivilitics and indecenciesin Dews/es, I become of- 
fenſive to your eyes or eares. It ſhall ſuffice to take notice, that 
that Author did incur a reproach, who cauſed a Cat to be repre- 
ſented hiding her ordure, with this word, Tz 6 x NnDum, it muſt 
be hid. However wy mcaning is not that1t 1s neceſfary to rej.& 
or b:niſh the inſtruments of any ſervile trades, ner venemous or ug- 
ly beaſts from Dewvi/es, ſo that the action repreſented, or quality 
employed, be decent jn the pifAture, and in the compariſon, which 
the Author intends by it. But if the Devy/e be to expreſle it ſelfe in 
favourof ſome renowned pcrſon, there mult not be any abje& in- 
ſtruments inſerted, ſuch as Dripping-pans, Frying-pans, Chafing- 
diſhes, and Bellowes, which would render the compariſen od1- 
ous. And (tell me) wouldit not bz a very ridiculous invention 
to repreſent the dignity of a Grand Mafter of the Artillery by a 
Chatiog-Ciſh, becauſc the principall and efſentiall eff-s of that 
charge depends on the fire; and that the command of the Prince 
15 like the bcllowes that kindles that fire, and puts it in a&ion a- 
gainſt the enemies of the State? By the ſuppolitionof this exam- 
ple you may judge how much it importeth, the intention or de- 
ligne of an Author tobe demonſtrated by bodies or figures, which 
be p:o0perand agreeable to the perſon, 

The Armes of Families may very well be converted into Devi- 
ſes, and the Authors who undertake theſe kind of Blazons , may 
give themſclves ſome licence, in reſpect of the great difficulty 
there is in lighting upon ſome quaint conceipt of wit, eſpecially 
in tiwſe, where nothing can be added or diminiſhed ; but in this 
point we muſt obſerve, that whenſoever a Coat hath many pieces 
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alike, a$ three Flower-de-Juces,three Roſes, three Creſſants,Stars 

- without numb-r, and the like ; the Motto may be attributed to one 
onely, as to a Flower-de-luce, a Roſe, a Creflant, a Star,becauſe in 
this caſe the plurall number is not conſidered , but in ſubſtance, 
and in the repreſentation of the ſame naturall quality, 

A Deviſe may alſo be handſoinely framed from two different 
Coats of Armes, as of the Husband and his Wife, of two friends, 
of two Kings, of two States united and confederate, Will you 
have an example of it, taken out of our Author Bargagls ? A Hus- 
band bearing Vnde in his armes, and his Wife Roſes, gave occaſion 
to Joyne them together in one Blazon, with theſe words, IRR 1s- 
GATE VIVATIORES, 1.& they are more lively when they are 
watered, 

Butif we put Mottoes ſimply upon Armes, which ſpeake or 
addreſſe themſelves to God, to a Prince, or to the world, with- 
ont having any relation to the figure, that cannot by any meanes be 
called a Dev/e,but onely a Cimier, 

By the way, let us obſcrve with Bargags, that his ingenuity 
muſt not be condemned, who from the ſame matter (whereof o- 
thers have made uſe) ſceketh new qualities, which he exprefeth 
in another manner, and applyes to new defignes. 

As for the bodies of Dewviſes, tis good to be advertiſed, that 
there are many things in nature, which neither draught, ſculptare, 
nor painting it ſclte can repreſent, and therefore are of nouſe for 
Deviſes, though we might draw from thence many pretty fan- 
Cies; As from duſt, and from the gravell which flyes carry un- 
der their wings, to the end they may not be carryed away by the 
wind. 

We muſt fo order it, that things as well naturall as artificiall , 
be repreſented in ſuch exat manner,as that they mayreſemble the 
naturall, as neere as may bezand it is for that reaſon, that Bargagls 
approves of the immediate ule of living things, and reall inſtru- 
ments, without painting, inthe combats of Tournaments and at 

 Mafques, which are but of one dayes continuance, 

The Allegory ought to have no place in the Devs/e ; ſince this 
isa metaphor continued or amplified , and that hath neither the 
force, norluſtre of a metaphor. 

Though the quantity or plurality of figures (which is neceſlary 
inthe compoſition of a Devs/e ) be no part of 1ts efſence,but onely 
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an accident, it is neverthelefſe expedient to know , that for the 
perteRion of a Deviſe, more then three figures mult npt be inſer- 
ted, unlefle all of them relate to one and the ſame ſpecies, and be of 
the ſame nature and quality ; ſuch is that Devi/e where we ſee an 
Elephant and a flock of ſheep, with this Motto, InFESTUS 
 INFESTIS, i. e, offenſrue to the offending : For as much as all 
the individuals which make up the flack are onely inſerted to 
ſhew the proper nature of the whole Species, and to expreſle the 
naturall fimplicity of that creature. See here my particular opini- 
on againſt that of Bargagli, who doth not regard the number of 
figures, ſothey have ſome relation to each other, and ſerve to the 
compariſon : He holds alſo, that that Devi/e (whereot the body is 
compoſed of three figures, neceſlary to the compariſon) hath a 
better apparence,then that where there is onely one ; befides that, 
it is more difficult to appropriate the quality of divers bodies to 
one onely ſoule,then to ani:nate one ole body by one Motto, 

- BargaglirejeAs the opinion of thoſe, who would haye the bo= 
dy of a Deviſe not to beotherwiſe repreſented then in black and 
white, and faith, that this practice is no where admittable , but 
in Deſerts, where we can neither find colours, nor workman of 
ability to draw them otherwiſe ; therefore this Author allowes of 
all ſorts of colours in Deviſes. 

As for my part,I ſhould be of his opinion, as to thoſe Deviſes 
which are for Til:iggs, Tournaments and Mifques , for Enfignes 
and Cornets; but for thoſe that are to be applyed to Coines, or 
other ſabje&s of metall or one, which are calt, molten, coyned 
or carved, colours are utterly to be reje&td, otherwiſe we muſk 
make no Dewviſes, whereof the bouy can be com prehended or 
knowne without the kelp of colours. For to ſay truth, an abſo- 
lute Prince (who hath been long Maltcr of a Dewi/e) willnot on- 
ly diſpoſe it upon embroidered Caflaques, upon Carmney-pieces 
or Cabinets, but alfo upon his Coynes, Marbk-ſtones, Brafle, and 
other metals. Moreover, when colours are not ryquiftte, nothing 
can hinderthe inſerting of Devi/es in all convenient places. 

We have already ſpoken of thoſe ornaments, which we utterly 
reje&in Devz/ſes, unlefle they be hands, that huld ſome kind of 
thing according to cuſtome , or humane faces, to repreſent the 
winds, which would otherwiſe be very hard to decipher, 
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Crap. XVIT. 


Of Mottoes, 


He Motto ſerveth forno other thing, but for x kind of Min'- 

ſter, interpreter,or neceflary inſtrument, to bring1n the Com- 
pariſon and to diſcover the quality and propriety of the- figure, in 
ſo much as the uſe of it, is in reſpc& of this Art, what Speechisto 
the nature of man, to expreſſe his thoughts. 

Three things are to be copſidered inthe Motto ; What it ought 
ſimply to be towards the proper fignres of the Deviſe; What it 
ought to be in extraing the quintefſence,2nd demonſtrating the 
naturall or artificiall proprietics cf the figure ; And laſtly, what ir 
mult be1n regard cf ir ſelfe. 

According to the opinion of Rxſcel/; and of many others, whom 
I find tobe guidcdby reaſon in this point, no figure of the body 
ought to be named in the Motto; yet ſomtimes tis lawtull to name 
ſome part of the body, as in that Devi/e where theres a Ship with 


S1iles and oares without any gale of wind, with this Motto, 


ARRKIPE REMOS,whereof the laſt term is neceſſary, to give to 
underitand, that when the one fails, we may make uſe of the other, 
that is to ſay,of the oares. We may alſo name that part of the bo- 
dy, which is hidden in the figure, & which the Pencill cannot ex- 
preſle, as the Spring of a Gun, or Watch, the Shaft of a Mill- 
whecl,the Axis upon which the Spheare of the world moves,and 
fo of divers others , which we mult uſe with diſcretion. 

Alſo we muſt not make uſe of thoſe termes, which demonſtrate 
or decipter the figures, that induce the readers inſp<ftion : It is 
therefore requifite that we avoid ſome certaine uſcleſle words, 
which derogate much from the grace. and neatneflc of a Devi/e, 
in which number are, Hic, Hinc, Hoc PacrTo, Qu, 
Quz, Hoc, SI c, &c. eſpecially when they are inſerted for the 
illuſtration of the Compariſon, fince the Reader (if not blinded 
with ignorance) may behold thefigures, call to mind their aft'- 
onSand diſcover their application, without the help of theſe: d:- 
monſtrative termes. 

Though a Devi/e may be call'd a Metaphor in ſome kind, and 
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that this figure of Phetorick is requiſite thereunto, yet is there a 
difference between ſpeaking by Metapher and ſpeaking by meanes 
of a Deviſe,becauſe in ſpeaking by a Metaphor you demonſtrate the 
thing, which you intend to fignify, by the words onely, when as 
in diſceurſing by Deviſes, you explicate the matter partly by 
words and partly by figures. Whereupon bave 2 care that the 
expreſſion of the quality of the figure, which is done by the Motto, 
retainenothing Metaphoricall, but that it be altogether proper and 
pure, tothe end you doe not incurre the reproach of heaping Mc- 
tzphorupon Metaphor no more in matter cf Devi/e, then in the 
compoſition of verſe or Proſe. 

Now as Metapkorick and tranſported termes alwaies appear to 
eur underſtandings with two ſignifications, whereof the one is 
the proper and the other the ſtrange, externe and borrowed, by 
meancs of the Similitude, which it hath in comon with the firſt : 
Even ſo may we (:y, that Deviſes preſent themſclves to our un» 


dcrſtandings with twoſtenifications ; the one 1s,the naturall qua- 


lity, er the uſage of the thing repreſented by the figure ; and the 0- 
thcr is, the meaning ofthe Author. Now to come to the appre- 
hernfion ef the Deviſe, we muſt abandon the fiſt honification, and 
diſcover the ſecond, by means of thereſemb!ance, which the qua= 
lity er uſsge of the thing figured hath with th: conception of the 
Authors tancie. To prove that the otro cus ht alwayes to ſpeak 
properly, and tobe taken in its ſuit fignifcation , we {hall onely 
necd toinitarce the example of him, who cauſed a ball of Chriſtall 
to be repreſented with this Motto, INTus ET JN CurTE, 
J, e, whihin and upon the Skin, where this word IN CuT 8 is al- 
together Mctaphorick, Criltall having neither $kin, nor any thing 
onthe ſurface arſiverable to a skin, therefore it had been more 
prop:rto haveſaid, INTus ET EXTRA, within ani without. 
Nevetthelefle, we miy with diſcretion uſe a Metaphoricall word, 
when by loyg uſe it is rended fo fam:liar, that we receive it ne 
longer, 2stranſported from one {enſe toanuther, but as proper to 
the ſubj. &t weintend. Tois is that condition which cauſeth the 
phraſe of Petrark to be approved, when he ſaith, that he hath 
feenctwolights weeping, ViD1 LAGRIMAR Qus Dus 
Bs Lum; Forcertairly Lights ſhed no teares;and it would 
be withont ground, whoſoever ſhould attribute to alight the capa- 
city of weeping, if that word [ Lights] were not commonly - 
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ceived to ſignifie the two eyes of a man, in ſuch like diſcourſe. 

We ought to forbeare the uſe of Synonima's, Connotatives, E- 
pithets, and other Adjundts,for feare leſt the forts offend againit 
that brevity, which is requiſite thereto ; and for the ſame reaſon, 
two Verbs are ncverto be admitted to diſcover the ſame concep» 
tion of mind, unleſle one doth not ſufficiently expreſſe the uſe or 
nature of the thing. Nor muſt we make uſe of thoſe kind of terms 
which Logicians call Asftra&s and Abſolates,vertue, vice, envy, 
mercy, vature,knowledge, fclicity, art, and ſuch like ſubltantives, 
whichought rather to be exprefied and demonſtrated by the na- 
turc and uſage of thoſe things which are figured in the body of the 
Deviſe, and afford matter for the compariſon. 

For expreſſion of the propricty of figures, and the meaning of 
the Devi/e, it much importcth, the Zorro to beſubtile, and that 
the Reader may comprehend it with pleaſure and pcerſpicuity,en- 
dexvoring to out-reach the propriety of the figure,and to ſcrue into 
the very meaniog of the Author ; For he that thould onely expreſle 
the nature or uſage of the figure, would not be cxpable of touching 
the fancy of the reader ſo vigorouſly,as to l-ave 2 plefant reliſh be- 
hind it,nor of producing thoſe other admirable «fte&ts, which onght 
to accompany the underſtanding of a perfe&t Devi/e. Againlt this 
particular, that Devi/e would much treſpaſſe, which for its whole 
body ſhould cnely have a Diamond, and for Motto theſe 2 words, 
Macula CARENS, becauſe this Motto would onely ſerve to 
declare {imply the prerogative of this precious ſtone,for the know- 
ledgs whereof the reader needed not an; ſub:ilicy or acuteneſle of 
wit, | 

As for the ſenſe of the otro, though it hath been handled be- 
fore, yct iny intentis togive you here the opinion of our Author, 
who holdcth, that the Morro ought not to be too intelligible, nor 
yet too obſcure, for as much as the firſt exceſſe would diminiſh 
muci of the force, grace and quaintneſle of the Deviſe, and the Jat- 
ter defe&t would in no wiſe difccver the defigne or meanirg ofthe 
Authcr; Asin the Devi{eof the Sunne and a Sun-dyall, if there 
were but theſe words, Nt AsPp1CIATUR, theReader could 
not concelve, that it is the quality of the Sun, which le3ds tothe 
INtenti-n uf the Author, therefore the word which is added unto 
it, Non A$SpICITUR, 1s molt proper ard neceſſary therc- 
unto, becaulc it renders it more intelligible, (v,z.) wnlefe the Sun 
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refieft on the Dial, the Diall is net regardtd. | 

The words are inſerted in the Deviſe either by Proſspopwia 
(w*® isa certain manner of ſpeech uſed by Rhetoritians, very effi- 
cacious to moveand ſtrike the mind, by ſuppoſing that the words 
comefram the verymouth of the things figured)or by introducing 
a third perſon to utterthe words in forme of a Sentence, diſcove- 


rivg with acutencfſe of wit., the quality of the figure, which com- 


poſeth the body of the Devi/e. And as forthe uſe of the Proſope- 
pxia, you necd not feare, to cauſe all kind of beaſts, all mechani- 
call inſtruments and other things as well naturall as artificiall to 
ſpeak, though they have no Principle, faculty or organs proper to 
torme words ; Andit is1n reſpeRt that Dev3ſes ought in ſome ſort 
to imitate Poetry , which doth not onely introduce brute beaſts, 
but alſo frequently cauſeth inanimate thingsto ſpeak, for greater 
d<light, to exprefle the fancy better,and to perſwade more power- 
fully. But for the introduction of the perſon who beares the 
Deviſe, to ſpeak in the Aotro, Bargagl; forbids it , yet ſome o- 
ther Writers doe approve thereof ; And for my own part, I think 
that the choice of this introduction depends upon the conceipts 
and diſcretion of the Author. 

The manner of drawing the conception out of a Dev/e, hath 
never any vigour or grace, When the words declare nothing of the 
quality ofthe body ; And this is onely to be underſtood of thoſe 
figures which are either borrowed from nature or Art: As for 
thoſe Devi/es which are drawne from Events, they appertaine not 
to this Rule, 

The compariſon derived from the quality of the figure, ought 
not to be expreſſed inthe otro, otherwile it is to prove' one ob- 
ſcure thing by another,no leſſz obcure then that;for as much as the 
propriety of the figure ought to {crve asa meanes to make the 
proof of a good conceipt. You will comprehend the pratice of 
this Rule more cafily, by the defects of that Dewvi/e, where-the 
words are, S1c Divina Lux Mini, and for body, the 
figure of the hearb called Lozos, which hath the property of rifing 
out of the water,and of clcyating it ſelf meaſurably, to the Sunnes 
aſcent above our Horizon, and of finking down with the ſame 
proportion as that Planet declines towards ſetting. The firſt 
defect that I diſcover in the Motto of this Devi/e, is, that it doth 
not ia any falhignexplicate the property of the hearb, which-not- 
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withſtanding was necefiary, fipce it could not be demonſtrated 
by the figure, thatthis Plant 15 ſubjeR tofollow the morions and 
exaltation of the Sun, rifivg and fettinz, The 2 errour is in this 
terme (S1c) employed toreduce the Compariſon, which is not 
comprehended, but by the operation of the underſtanding,and not 
by means of the words. Bargagli finds athird detec Rint, inthat 
the words are uttered by the Authors owne mouth : But for my 
part I dare not concernn itin this point, finceT have not asyet 
met with any other Author that hath diſapproved it, but on the 
contrary , many able ones that have thought it fit to be imitated, 
Afterſoexact a cenſure, the Critick was obliged to reforme that 
ex1mple, and to propoſe unto us the ſame Devsi/e without fault, 
{ubſtituting in place of the precedent Aforto, theſe words follow- 
ing,PER lE MERGO ET EMERGO,).6y thee 1 fink and by 
thee 1 ſwim, where you may ee the detects repaired, 1nd the qualt= 
ties better expreſi: d. | 

The Mono's of Deviſesare more facile in the 1.& 3.perſon,then 
in the 2, But thoſe allo that can be taken both in the one and in 
the other, are farre better, becauſe it ſeemes the 3 perſon hath 
ſomthing more ſollid, ſ-nt-ntious and grave, as the firſt carries 
with it ſomthing of more life & luſtre, which diſcovers the defion 
of the Devi/e, aud Rrikes the readers underſtanding more ſpright- 
fully, in that he ſeemes to ſee and hear the thing it fclfe, which 
ſpeakes by Preſopopeja. But (to jadgeof this more exadtly) the 
choic: of perſons ought to be made rather acccriing to the occur- 
rences,and the quality and n{ageof the thirgs figured, then in pur- 
ſuance of the tenour of om; Rules, 

Palazzi is of opinion that the verbe may be hanſomly under- 
ficod in the Motto's of Devi/es, newher 1$it unfeernly when tis 
expreſſed, nor likewiſe when there are two, which ſcrve for 2 
more clecr demenſtration the whole depends upon the Judgment 
and dexterity of the Author, and the occaſion of it ought to be 
taken from the quality of the fagures, and the propricty of the lan- 
guage uſed therein. 

Amengf all the moods cf verbs, which we may uſe indifferent- 
ly, as well as the tenſes, The Indicative or demonſtrative 
mood is the moft proper for a Devi/e, the Imperative is ſomtimes 
uſed to very gacd purpoſe : But the Optative, SabjunRive and In- 
finitive have neither certaipty or conſtancy cnough to expreſie our 
conceptions. The 
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The Motto's that are formed by way of interrogation, have ordi- 
narily more vigour, then thoſe which containe an affirmative pro- 
polition, 

As for Adverbs, they may have place therein, to the number of 
two, but the negatives are moſt becomming ; as In the Deviſe of 
the Flame, NuNQUAM DEORSUM, ever downwards, 
Ruſcelli doth not approve of the Motto that is tmply negative, as 
tor the full Moone, Now SEMPER EADEM, fove #5 never the 
ſame, A Motto may alſo be negative and athrmative both toge- 
ther,as JACTOoR, Non MER GOR, ] 4mm toſſa, but not arown'd, 
ſpeaking of a Gourd, or a bottle made of the emptied rind thereof, 
which ſwimmes on the water, 

But ſetting apart theſe triviall ſearches into, and conditions of 
Motto" s, let us reſumethe manner of drawing with dexterity, by 
vertueof the Motto the propriety & uſage of the body of a Deviſe: 
Alexandre Farra and Barthelemy T aegio conſcnt , that if the 
words doe but fimple exprefle tke nature of the thing repreſcnted 
inthe Dev4/e, they reſemble thoſe perſons, whole lives being de- 
prived of the intelleuall faculty, remaine buried (as it were) in 
corporeall ſences, yet there are many Authors that havenot taken 
notice of that defe& inotto*s,no,not P. Fovins himſelf,as Farra 
obſerverh, though other wiſe, he deſerves to be acknowledged for 
the Maſter of Devi/es, ſince he was the firſt that treated of them : 
For amongſtother Deviſes which he hath made, that of Alvians 
hath this great error, where an Unicorne is ſeene , touching the 
water of a fountaine, and about him many venemous beaſts, with 
this Motto, VENE®NA PELLoO, 1 diſpellvenome. And this is 
that otro, which hath not the principall condition of a De- 
viſe, that is toſay, that it ſhould have ſomething more miſteri- 
OUS. 

In the third place, we conſider the 2Zotto of a Deviſe ſimply in 
it ſelfe, and for that reſpetthe words ought to be very brief, ſub- 
tile and energeticall: We are therefore to rejet thoſe words 
which are long, languiſhing, drayling and vulgar, to the end, that 
the otro received by the ear,may give a ſmart and pleaſing touch 
to the underſtanding of him that heares or ſees it. 

But asto the brevity ofthe words, the number cannot eaſily 
be preſcribed, becauſe that depends upon the Judgment of the Au- 
thor, and upon the ſubjet which he treats of, and intends to un- 
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fold,yet we may ſay that the Aforto may receive" 4. or 5, words, 
and likewiſea whole verle, zccording to the opinion of Bargagli; 
But according to Reſcels, Deviſes are fo much the moreremoved 
from pert ion, by how mech the A2o2t0 exceeds the number of 
3 words, uvleflethe Anthority of a great Peet, or the excellency 
of a rareand happy conceipt give you leave to make uſe of an Hc- 
miltick or whole verſe, The number of the words is then juſt and 
preciſe (according to our Author) when there is nothing ſar-z- 
bounding in the Motto, norof too much reftraint , and when all 
concurrs tothe underſtanding of the Dev1ſe ; yet ſo, as that we are 
ſometimes permitted to enlarge it to givea greater grace and 
quaintneſſe to the diſcourſe ; But in a word,the greatelt fleight and 
{ubtility of this Art conſiſts inthe brevity of the words. 

The order or ſcituation of the terms is alſo conſiderable, becauſe 
there are ſome that are more ſutable in one place,then in another, 
as well for the ſence, as for the cadence, and the fewer words 
you employ , the more carefull mnſt you be to chooſe them pure, 
noble, acute and graccfull: To bring them to that perfcction, tis 

ood to communicate them to your friends, and to make many re- 
flecions both of your eyes and mind thereon, and not to be ſcru- 
pulous in altering that Motto, which you have found to be good at 
other timcs, when you meet with a better ; This is that reforma- 
tion which js practiced by the greateſt Poets, Oratours,and all the 
Maſters in this Art, who are not Idolaters of their owne concep- 
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CHAP, XVIII. 
Of what language the Motto"s ought to be, 


'Fz opinion of Authors upon the choice of the language wwe 
ought to make uſe of in the Adorto's of Dewiſes are very difte- 
rent:for ſome hold,that the language moſt proper for that purpoſe, 
is that which is moſt arcient, others prefer that which flouriſheth 
in the greateſt number of Authors,and which hath moſt authority, 
and ſome others attribute that property to the language, which 1s 
molt generally underſteod in ail Countries, and is moſt in uſe a- 
mong rare witts, Contile commends the Spanſs tongue above 
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all others for love matters, the T»/cane for pleaſant and concei> 
ted Motto*s, the German for heroick and grave ones, the Greek 
for tions, and laſtly the Zatize for all ſorts of Idottro's, eſpecial- 
ly for the ſerious and majeſticall. But the opinion of Bargag!: 
( who condemnes not the Judgments of others, though they be 
not grounded upon any reaſon or ſolid authority) is very particu- 
lar on this ſubje&, and admitts the uſe of all thoſe Idiomes ; For 
ſaith he, that conciſe I7orto which we aime at, is to be taken out 
of that Language, where we meet with the beſt words, the gra- 
veſt ſayings, the nobleſt proverbes or moſt proper termes to de- 
clare the quality of the thing repreſented in the figure; ſo that the 
Aetto (in whatſoeverlanguage it be expreſſed) doe immediately 
ftrike the mind of him that reads or heares it, provided that the 
words which we borrow from one language be defeRtive in ano- 
ther, and that they have more encrgic and fignification in that 
language then 1n any other, which vertue in words may be found 
out by the traduRtion or verſion of tkem. Yet I would not have 
anupknowne language admitted, nor one that is much removed 
from ordinary uſe, as the Perſian, Turkiſh, Muſcovian, Polonian 
and the like, but rather the Latine which is received through all 
the world, without adding the verſion 1n any other language, be- 
cauſe (according to the opinion of Zargag!:) to exprefie one fancy 

by a multitude of words inthe ſame Dev, is inſupportable, 
But for my part I cannot abſolutely reje& any of theſe opinjons, 
onely I find 1t moſt proper to follow the moſt common, which 
is that of the Latine, ſince that tru: ly is the languzge which is moſt 
. knowne, molt pleaſant, mcſt enervique, ard molt authentick, of 
any other in all Exrepe, This Elogy which wegive the Latine, 
onght not to leflen the eſteem, which we are to hive of the Greek, 
which is much more ancient, rich, and fignificative; And indeed 
we may ule it freely, when occafion prefents it ſelfe, and yet more 
rarely, becauſe it is not ſo familiar, nor fo generally underſtood 
aS the Latineis. Beſides that as Bargag!: defires the bodies of 
Deviſes to be drawne from Nature and Art, becauſe their quali- 
ties and uſages are the ſame every where, and no waies ſubjeR to 
change:So I could wiſh that the Zorto*s ſhould betaken from the 
Greek or Latine, in regard they are the Miſtrefſe-tongues, which 
are belt underſtood by the learned, and generally of all men, 
and which can hereafter receive no more alteration, ſince they 
| AlFi= 


of Deviſes, 
arcived to the comble of their perfetion with theRoman Em- 

Ire. 

, I commend much (with our Author) theuſe of Rhetoricall 
figures in Zotto*s, as thoſe words which Counterpoint one anc- 
ther, which fall in a like cadence, which erd ina like termination, 
and which carry alike tone, thuugh they have a different ſgnifica- 
tion, and fo of others ; For all theſe ornaments of diſcourſe and 
waies of ſpeaking, do as much beautifre and illuſtrate Dewviſes, as 
Orations,ſo ti1at on the other ſide they retaine the brevity requi- 
red, and no metaphoricall terme, according to the Rule which 
we have alreacy preſcribed, 

Thoſe Mottocs which are drawne from ancient Authors have 
more grace, more vertue and authority, then thoſe which we our 
ſelves ivvent ; And yet there are ſome mode<rne ones, who have 
made us ſee, that the vivacity of their wit hath not been incapable 
of inventing and producing ſome themſelves. 

, For borrowing from the Anctents, we muſt have a care that the 
Hotts*s be not ſo maimed,as to leave an efſentiall part of the ſub- 
je&to be underſtood or divined at, as ifall the world were obli- 

ed to know punAually the whole Author, from whence the 
Motto is taken : This defe&t is noted in that Devi/e where there 
is a Comet in the midſt of many ſtars with this Motto, INTER 
OMNEs. For the Author of the Devi/e who had a Miltreſle cal- 
led 7154 Gonzaga,pretended that the ſubtility of the Devi/e con- 
fiſted in the ſequele of theſe words of O14, | 
—M1cAaT INTER OMNzs JuLIluM SYDpns, 
the 7ulian ftar ont-ſhines the reſt, 
ſo that if flome words of the authority muſt be omitted, to con- 
ſerve brevity in the Motto, *ewould be better tocut them offin 
the head then in the taile, that is to ſay, that the latter words 
ſhould be rather inſerted then the precedent, here's an exam- 
pleof it. Agentle gale of wind blowinga fire, withthis Motto, 
GRANDIOR NECAT. Which is the end of one of Ovids 
verſes, | 
Lenis ALIT FLAMMAS, GRANDIOR AuRa NE- 
CAT, An eaſie winde nouriſheth the fire, but a greater de- 
ſtroyes it, 
Now though Icommend the dexterity of him that takes his 

Motto from ſome famous Author, yet Icannot approve the im- 
ao” Cannot pudency 
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pudericy of ſome Modernes' who make uſe of the ſame 20tto, 
which another Author of a Devi/e hath invented, becauſe that is 
but to propoſe alwaies one and the ſame thing, though the body 
of the Deviſe be changed, whereas in borrowing the Morro from 
an ancierit Author, you quite change the nature of it, by appropri- 
ating it tothe body of your Deviſe. We muſt not likewiſe ac- 
cuſe him of theft, that makes uſe of the ſame body, which anc- 
ther hath heretofore employed, ſothat the conception be different, 
becauſean Animal, plant, infirument or ether thing which isre- 
preſented in the body, may be diverely confidered in their quali- 
ties and ſundry uſes, whereof every one may freely make uſe, and 
apply them to his intention, 

It 1s not neceſſary that the ſenſe be altogether compleated inthe 
Motto,for it ought togtve eccafion of fome kind of tudy to the 
Reader. From thence it co:mmeth that in the Deviſe of the fiſh, 
which the Italians call 21#/carolo, the Latines Nantilum,and the 
Greeks raw7u this Jertro,TuTuUS PER SUPREMA PER IMA; 
i.e. ſafe, both, at, top, and, bottome, would be mere conciſe and 
{ubtile, 1t the firſt word T#tus were cut off, 
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From whence Deviſes areto be arawye, 


1 S for the places, from whence a perfeA Deviſe may bedrawn, 

I am of Bargag!ys opinion, Who approves it not to be taken 
from alice, a greater, aleſle, a contrary, a like and unlike together, 
from a fable, hiſtory,events, Hicroglyphicks,and other places re- 
cited by Ammirats, aStrom the c2uſe tothe effeR, from the effe& 
to the cauſe, from the Gen to the ſpecies, & from the ſpecies tothe 
Genus,fince in a word Nature orArt do afford fubj &s enow from 
whence to derivethe Compariſon, Similitade or Metaphor : Now 
theſe three figures of R hetorick have but the ſame end in ſubſtance, 
which is todemoenſtrate the correſpondence, conformity and re- 
ſemblance, which is between two different ſub j<Rs, as the forme 
of a Deviſe conſiſts principally in the finding out in the whole 
Univcrſe a naturall quality, or the uſage of ſome thing, which may 
correſpond with andrelate unto the propricty of our thoughts,and 
conceptions of mind. : | But 
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But if you aske me in particular a proper place, from whence 
you may frame a ſubject of or matter for Devi/es, I ſhallrefer you 
to good Authors , who have written of the nature and propriety 
of Animals, Plants, Mineralls, precious ſtones, of the parts of 
heaven andeatth, of the Liberall Sciences, Mechanicall Arts and 
other ſubjcs as well naturall as artificiall. Tis verily the reading 
of (ach Treatiſes, which will diſcover to you ſome vertues or prc- 
pricties which will eaſily relate to the intention of your Dewviſes, 
This field is fo ample , and the harvclt fo great, that of one onely 
ſabjeR, be it naturall or artificiail, we may forme not onely one, 
2,07 3 fancies, but alſo an infinite number of Deviſes, as may be 
proved by the quantity which are made upon the ſubje& of thoſe 
great Luminaries, the Sun and Moon,and which are many times 
drawne fimply from their proper parts, ſometimes from thoſe 
which have a correſpondence ove with another, and ſometimes 
from the vertues and influences, which theſe Planets doe diverſly 
diffuſe upon all infericur bodies. Thelike may be praticed upon 
the ſubjes of Arts and mechanicall inſtruments, 

For the choice of the Jortoes drawne from ancient Antiors, 
vie mult regard the words with great prudence, that they may 
be appropriated to our deſigne;, and that (being added tothe body 
of our Devi/e) they may forme a ſpirituall and delightfull compo- 
ſition. 

But beſides the rich matters, vohich Art and .Nature are able 
everhſtingly to furniſh us with, we may yet draw othcr from the 
Apologues and fables of <£/ope, from ſentences, Proverbes and 
Maximes ofthe Sages and morall Philoſophers. Yet obſerve 
that my meaning is not, that we ſhould borrow from fables, the 
ſabjeR of the fable, as the unfeathzred Crow of Horace ; but that 
we make uſe of the proprietics of *things vihich are met with in 
many places of fables, ſolikewiſe tor matter of ſentences, I think 
it were good we onely uſed thoſe which are enriched with Com- 
pariſons, andtis ior this advantage that Proverbes deſerve tobe 
preferred. 

I will not ſpeake here of the places where Devi/es ought to be 
fixed, for though R«/cels hath treated amply thereof, that caoice 
depends upon the cultome of every Country, and upon the will of 


.- for whom they are made. It ſhall ſufhce for me to obſerve, 


t they ſerve gentilely for a Scale, and (as it ſcemes to me) they 
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are much more gracefull then a mans proper Armes, eſpecially 
when the Devi/e 1s formed and grounded upon the ſubject of Let- 
ters miſſiveor of a Seale, as that of one named Blind in the Aca- 
demie of the 1»troxatz, where there is a Dart or Arrow, with this 
Motto, IRREVOCABILE. Tis true neverthelcſle that Deviſes 
of Seales are yet much more handſome, when they are framed 
from the Armes of thoſe that uſe them, for which purpole it 35 
not necefſary to convert the whole Coat into Devi/es, but it ſufhi- 
ceth to take an efſentiall part of the Blazon, orth2t which may be 
reduced into a Dev1/e, 

Deviſes may alſo be put upon the Reverſe of Princes. Coynes, 
and upon Stamps or Counters, as it is frequently uſed in France, 
in which caſe they are exempted from ſome of the rigour of our 
Rules, and in reſpeR of their affinity with the Medall, there is no 
doubt but they may as well notifie an Heroick ation of a Prince, 
as demonſtrate a gallant intention to be put in execution. 

_ They are alſo very ſeemly on Ladies PiQtures, for as that Table 
repreſents the exteriour part of the body, or the features of the 
face : Even ſo the Devi/e repreſents the inclinations of the perſon 
or vertuesof the Lady. And as the inſtruments proper to every 
profeflion,are the places befitting a Devs/e,as the Swords, Piſtols, 
and Head-peeces for men of Watre : So (me thinks) the moſt 
proper place for a Ladies Devs/e, is her Looking-glafſe : For tis no 

efle neceſſary for a Lady to contemplate her interiours, and exa- 
mine the motions of her ſoule, then to conſider her viſage, and 
preſerve it immaculate ; ſince by the mirrour ſhe onely ſees the ex- 
teriour quality of her face, whereas by the Dewvi/e ſhe diſcovers 
the inclination of her mind, and excites her ſelfe more often to the 
exerciſe of vertue, or to the execution of ſome noble defign, where- 
of the Devi/ſe renews the memory, as often as ſhe beholds it. And 
it ſeemes this cuſtome may be conformable to the intention of 
Pythagoras, who ordained that his Scholurs ſhould often behold 
themſelves ina glafle, to the end that conſidering the beauty of 
their bodies, they might be <qually carcfull to 1mbeliſh their 
minds thereby to render them worthy of fo faire an abode. Ladies 
may alſo place thejr Dews/es on their Coaches, Cabinets, Beds, 
Hangings, Cuſhnets, Carcanets, and on other parts of their or- 
naments and apparell. 

Though we have diſapproved all kind of ornaments for the bo- 
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dies of Deviſes,becauſe they may encomber the figure ; and though 
weadmit of an hand to hold ſomething with greater grace, as we 
have already obſerved; yet notwithſtanding I approve the infert- 
ing for ornament round about the Devi/e, between the body an1 
the edge, ſome Garlands or Coronets, ſome Chaplets and Bor- 
dures; For example, you may uſe a wreathe of Myrtle for Amo- 
rous,of Lawrell for Heroick, of Cypreſſe for mourning Devi/es, 
and ſo for others ; ſo that within the branches we leave a certaine 
ſpace for a commodicus infertment ofthe words. 

There are ſome kind of Devi/es, which can inno wife merit the 
title ofPerfe&t;in which number maybe the calumnious, which are 
forged againſt the principal! end of a legitimate Devi/e ; thoſe that 
by a ſimple Metaphor diſcover the conceit of an accident already 
hapned, without demonſtrating any vertuous propoſition, or noble 
defigne to be put in execution;and thoſe alſo whereof the concep- 
tion 1s purcly of a thing preſent. We mult nevertheleſle except the 
Deviſes of ſtainpes or Counters, which change every yeare, cither 
in declaring the heroick deſigne, which the Prince intends that 
preſent yeare to put in execttion, or rather preſentinz to mens 
eyes, that which the ſame Prince hath alrexy atcheived of more 
Slory the yeare precedent. 

As for Devi{es of detraRion , though they ſhould be formed 
according tothe tenour of our Rules, they ought to be utterly re- 
Je&ed from the number of the perfeR, ſince the Author doth 
thereby neither propoſe a vertuous ſubje& to imitate, nor any lau- 
dablc dcſigne to execute, beſides they are oppugnant to the Etimo- 
logic of the word Devj/e, which in Italian ſignifies an enterpriſe, 
and in French,a defignc, without having reſpe&t to the particular 
termeof Devi/e, whereof the ſignification 1s of a greater extent 
in the French tongue,and by conſequence affords agreater liberty 
er licence : For deriving it from this word (Deviſer ) which, (ac- 
cording to the example of Sieur du Belley) is taken to depaint 
the naturall diſpoſition, or deſcribe the conditions of any one, it 
might include the calumnious Devs/es, as well as thoſe which re- 
gard the time preſent, paſt, and future, 

Deviſes may with equall commodity as well relate tothe name 
as to the Armes of the poſſciſor, ſo that thoſe which allude to the 
name benot taken from ſome ſignification teo much remote from 


common ſenſe or ordinary uſe ; as the names whereof the _ 
ogic 
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logic is drawne from the Greeks or H.brewes. And for a preg- 
nant example take that of a noble Gentleman called Foxrt- Es» 
CU, 1.C. m— /ſrield, who cauſed 2 Spartane Buckler or ſhield to 
be repreſente alluding to his name with this Motto, mw,jj em as, 
an ancient and famous faying of a Lacedemonian mother to her 
ſonne, when ſhe delivered him a Shield going to the warre, and 
iSa$S muchas to ſay, Soyne, either bring back thus ſhield, or be + 
thou brought back thy ſelfe (dead) npon it, Againe, the great 
Conſtable Colonxabeing received into the Academie of the Hy. 
moriſti in Rome, uſed for his Deviſe an egge with drops of dew 
upon it, drawne up by the beames of the Sunne, with this Italian 
Motto, IL SuP ERFLUO, expreſſing thereby, that he was a ſu- 
perfluous member of that great and famous Academie of the Hy. 
moriſts, where you may oblerve the body of this Devs/eto allude 
well by the humour or moiſture of the dew to the name of the 
Academie. | 


CHAP. RX. 
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Which are the beſt Deviſes, either thoſe which are taken from 
Nature,or thoſe which are drawne from Art. 


6 me I approve thoſe Deviſes whch are taken from Art, yet 
I ſet a greater value upon thoſe which are draywne from Na- 
. ture, becauſe this 1s a$it were the Miſtreſſe of the other : Beſides, 
Nature is ſukje& to no change, continuing (till the ſame ; where- 
as the inftruments and effeRts of Art depend. upon the fancy of 
men, and have divers uſages, according te times and new inventi- 
ons, there being ſome which are not knowne but in ſome certaine 
Countrics and in particular Townes onely. I conclude ina word 
that all the excellence and vertue which we finde in things artifi- 
ciall receive their origin from Nature, whereunto the necrer Art 
approzches, ſo much the more prefe& and excellent are its opera- 
tions. Whence it commeth that the bounty of nature is knowne 
to be cflentiall and folid : Contrary wiſc that of Art appeares eve- 
ry day inconſtant and accidental tothe ſubjeA. Bargagli is plea- 
ſed to produce ſome reaſonsto prove, that in matter of Devi/er, 
things artificiall are more valuable then ſubje&s naturall, =_ 

or 
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for my part, I Judge the dcc.fion of this Probleme no waicsre- 
quifite toa Treatiſe of Deviſes ; fince all Authors agree, that we 
ſerve our ſelves indiff-rently both from Art and nature, and like- 
wiſe from both together extrcame gentilely, though thoſe which 
are ſeverally compoſed of the one 2nd the other arethe choicelt. 
Bargagli will have it, that thoſe Devi/es which we draw from 
Art and Nature tog-thcr are to be ranked inthe numbrr of artifici- 
all-becauſe that part of nature, which is in the body of the Devi/e, 
werenot able of it ſclfc to produce the eff-t, whereof the Com- 
pariſon is made, by meanes of which we endeavour to diſcover 
our meaning ; for ſo much as things take their denomination either 
from their end or from their forme, 


Now for as much as Cyphers have ſomeaftinity with Devi/er, 
I have (for diſtinion ſake,and to preſerve the Reader fromfalling 


into the inconvenience of makcing a Cypher or a Rebus inſtead 
of a Deviſe ) here trarſlated what Palazz5 hath delivered upon 
this ſubjec. 
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CHAP. XX(. 
Of Cypbers according to Andreas Palazzi, 


C7 phers are principally of 2 kinds, (to wit) of Ations and of 
xords. 

Cyphers of aftions are ſuch as that of Tarquin Superbus, who 
madeno other Anſ{were tothe Embaſſador ſent on the bekalfe of 
his ſonne, but onely in his preſence whipt of with a wand the 
heads of the highe!t Poppies in his Garden, giving him to 
underſtand, that the ctlicifeſt Citizns ſhould bz fo dealt 
With. 

Thoſe of words : ſome are {imply of words, xs thoſe which 
compoſe 4 certaine /argoy, or gibb-riſh underſtood by none but 
by themſelves : O. hers are made of words written : of theſe ſome 
are called Cypher, 1n r:{p<t of the matter, with which we 
Write, 45 With Sal/-armoniack, juice of onions, j1ice of Lemons, 
and many other ſecrets, too long to recount, wherewith Letters 
are writter, ſome of which are not legible but by help of the fire, 
others in water, others in a looking glaſſ: : others are called Cy- 
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thers in reſpe& of the matter upon which they are writter 1; F71- 
fticus did, who, having cauſed a Slave to be ſhaved, wroteuponthe 
skin of his head, then letting the hatre grow till the writing could 
be no longer diicerned, ſent lim to Ariffagoras, 2dvettifing him 
ro ſhave the {aid flave De-novo; And that allo which the Spartans 
made uſe of, which the Greeks call Scitala , as Platarqu? 
writes in the life of Liſander, And likewiſe the invention of 
Damaratus, who wrot upon 2 Tablets and then covered them 
with wax, as Herodotss relates 1n the end of his 7. booke : ſome- 
times we cull thoſe things Cyphers, which are ſhrowed under the 
obſcurity of werds or miſterious ſenſe, ſuch are fnigma's, as this 
of Sampſon, Ont of the eater came meat, aud ont of the flrong if- 
{ued ſweetneſſe. And that of Valla: We have not loſt one of the 
animals that eſcaped our hands, and we have loft thoſe we did 
light upon. Hzre is another of /acques Torelly Fano, Vulcan 
begot me, Nature brought me into the world, the Aire and Time 

ave becn my Nurſes, Minerva erſtrufted me, my forceis great, 
and proceeds from aſmall ſabſtance, three things furniſh me with 
body and nouriſhnext. My Chilaren are deſiruction, ire, ruine, 
and noiſe. By this fignifying the Artillery. 

Finally, thcreare others alſo called Cyphers, inreſpe of the 
maiter whereof they are written, of which one kind are with fi- 
27S and the other without. Cyphers without figures are thoſe 
which in theſe dajcs Miniſters ef State, Princes and Kings doe 
make aieof for writing their ſecrets and negociations, according 
to their occaſions, but principally tn time of war ; And there are 
Cyphers made by new and unkrowne Charaders,tuch as Cicero 
ated, every CheraRter whereof fignified an entire word, as P. 
Critts and Valerins Probus doc teltify, like thoſe uſed by the ]u- 
riſconſuilts;when in ſteag of digeſts theymake uſe of a double f.the 
jetter L, for Law, this mark &. for Paragraph, and fo of others, 
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O/ Sentences and Rebus, 


Sentencu:$4 piatne Conception or ſaying of ſome. part'cu- 

\arthing or perton, tocxyretle his paflton, the [tate whercja 
he is, his defire or fome certiine propoſition, as the Spartan Buci » 
Jer withtheſe woids, AuT Ctm Hoc, AuT IN Hoc, i.e. / 
witl live with it, or ate 0n 13. 

Thoſe Dewiſes which are deprived of Compariſons are ro 
other but Sentences or figurute C _ »Nns, As this of Punncs, 
His AD AEATHERA, 1.c. 1 ſoa: 4 by them arquire as immoriall 
YEROW1E, Or by them 1h. all raiſe my, (elf: even tothe beavens, 

B-hold hare th: difference batweer tigured S2ntences and i791. 
red Cipters. The Author makes nv other uf of the fizurcs which! 
he propoles , but toexpreſl- one ur more names : And the 2urcd 
ſentences and conceptions ſ{cive to demonſtrate the ratention of 
the Author, by the fhonification of things inſerted in: the Goure, 
and by the words of the Ahas, Which explaine them, 2s 11 the 
before mentioned examples, Cyphers are but the works of ine 
feriour wits, tlfl- ſome able man doeſometimes muke of them 
for his pleature, Some have bzen dcticons to preſcrive Rules ror 
them,1.y ing, that beſides the figure,they ſhould have ſome words, 
which were toda diitin& thin? from the fivure, and Os < from 
them. J ;yned to the quality of the thing, we ſhould draw the cor 
Cc. pin, 45 iNntheſe examples. Firſt of a fall Diamarnc with thute 
words, PonR Quoy Was Tu DsLarssE ? the meaning 
thr of þ £1: DY-AMANT Faux , Pouk Quoy VE AS 
DE LA1SSEE Falſe lover, why haſt chon forſahen me? 2, A i 
cailvd $a; og hr ſervant he in a paſſion expreſſes kia: 
with this figiur. 66, 2nd the Ttal's 2nN WW ON. PER Cus 
Fal MORIRE, wh ct words add-d tothe figure 66, 1.t.SE 
SANTA CE1, Cai\Cihde, SE ©ANTA SEI, PER Cus Mr 
Fai MORIRE «2 that is, thou beeſt boly(1s thy name 1mpurts, 
and the fn. 6 5) w/y do? aq whey me ? Tinrdly, Mary Queen of 
Scotland, Grandmother to His Mg. {ty th.t now 1, Was pielented 
by Francs « the cond of Fia'ce, , ( {3 Suitor, but afterwards her 
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husband) with a rich Tablet of gold, in which was her piure ex- 
quiſitely drawne, and which {being beſides enriched with many 
pretious ſtones) had on the one fideafaire Amatift, and underit 
2S faire an Adamant with this Motto, AMAT-1STA ADAMAN- 
TEM, 1.C. She loves her dearely-beloved, alluding alſo to the names 
of the ſtones. For my part I hold theſe tobe the ſame things, or 
but little differing from the Reb of Picardy. 


Cray. X XIII. 
The Motto and 


Creaft of a Coat ns 
of y th being Of Cumners of Armes. 


mply put to- : a ] 
; $4 Titheve Imiers derive their name from nothing elſe, but from the 


relation to each aame of the plice they are ſet, that is toſay, upon the Cimier 
EO "> Or ſummet of the Tymbre er Helmet, 

( from the There are ſome without words, anJ1 others accompanied with 
French) call a words. We may ſee plenty of ex1mples upon the Armes of the 


Cimier: But if French Lords, Italians, Engliſh and other Nations, but particu» 


the Mottorelate };rly the Germans, whereof few are without them, whercin they 
to the Creaſt 8” ke uſe of all ſorts of Animals, and plants, as alſo of humane 


ure, and out . 
In: ariſe a figures, a$of wild men, Syrens and others. Moſt draw them 


Ccompariſm, from ſome part of their Armes, which they enrich with a AZorto, 
then tis pr030- Dewſe-like, according to their Fancies. 


ty. a Deviſe. 
Av. 26. 1646. 
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